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Foreign Bargains Begin to Lose Their Glitter 


GAO Follows Up 
Senate Grumbling 
At Defense Buying 


Washington—The General Ac- 
counting Office is laying the 
groundwork for what could be 
the biggest investigation yet into 
military procurement policies and 
pricing practices of defense con- 
tractors and subcontractors. 

The study could lead to some 
basic changes and “reforms” in 
procurement and in supervising 
prime defense contractors and 
subcontractors. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), 
a persistent critic of military buy- 
ing policies, generated the idea of 
the new study. He feels such an 
investigation would show up 
clearly the “inefficiencies and 
abuses” of negotiated, rather 
than advertised, bidding for 
many of such items. 

A preliminary study is getting 
inder way. If it is decided to go 
ahead, tentative plans call for ex- 
amination of as many as 1,000) 
representative items to establish | 
the pattern of Pentagon buying 
and to expose any weak links in 
the Defense Department’s pro- 
curement, supply and disposal 
programs. 

In general, the items would be 
commonly used, or “commer- 
cial,” items which cover every- 
thing from screwdrivers to can- 

(Turn to page 22, column 3) 


Skirmish in Philly Signals 
Union Organizing Drive 


Philadelphia—Four big labor 
unions have joined forces to or- 
ganize 87 electrical and machine 
plants that had been picked out 
as the initial target of what is 
being touted as the first major 
effort to boost union membership 
in recent years. 

A closed strategy conference 
of union officials from the parent 
AFL-CIO and four affiliates— 

(Turn to page 21, column 2) 
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Ford Stirs Up Tempest 
By Cost-Saving Switch 
Of Natural Gas Suppliers 


Detroit—An attempt by Ford 
Motor Co.’s purchasing depart- 
ment to save money by switching 
natural gas suppliers turned into 
such a hassle that the company 
had to reverse its field and deal 
with both firms instead of just 
one. 

The donnybrook started when 
Ford decided to buy natural gas 
for its Rouge plant in Dearborn, 
Mich., from Panhandle Eastern 
Pipeline Co. The move by Ford 
would have replaced its previous 
supplier, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas. 

Earl G. Ward, Ford vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing said 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Sales Experts Are Going All Out to learn what makes a 
P.A. tick. Motivational researchers have come up with some 


controversial views. 


This new trend in sales strategy is 


explained and rebutted on pages 12-13. 


@ How Much Do You Need to Know About the Vendors with 
whom you do business? The story on pages 8-9 details how 
various types of credit agencies can provide far more facts 
about a supplier than just his finances. 


New York—Nonferrous metals 
buyers saw prospects for lower 
prices all but vanish last week. 
Right now the outlook is for 
stable and possibly higher prices 
on certain commodities. This 
about-face is due to two factors: 

@Strong support in Congress 
for a double-barreled drive by 
lead-zinc producers to win both 
government price supports and 
new restrictions on import com- 
petition. 

@ Continued uncertainty about 
what will happen to copper, tin, 
and other commodities supplied 


by the Belgian Congo now that | 
the country has attained inde- | 


pendence. 

Major U.S. lead and zinc 
producers were firmly predicting 
that the proposed price support 
and tariff measures, both given 
an even chance of passage, would 
stabilize prices of the metals— 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


Run to Stand Still 


San Francisco—If your of- 
fice automation hasn’t even 
reached the punch-card stage, 
you’d better hurry—progress 
may overtake you. The Na- 
tional Machine Accountants 
Assn. says  card-punching 
equipment—currently the most 
widely used form of business 


Nonferrous Metals Hit by Tariffs and Politics 


Stockpile Selling Slows 
Soaring Rubber Prices 


New York—The price of 
natural rubber has been reach- 
ing toward record levels for the 
| past several months, but indica- 
|tions are that the spurt may be 
|peaking out because of govern- 
‘ment stockpile selling by the 
United States and Great Britain 
and increasing production of 
synthetics. 

“I wouldn’t even try to guess 

(Turn to page 21, column 4) 


This Week’s— 


Prices Are Rising And 
Deliveries Often Lag, 
DisillusionedP.A. 's Say 


New York—The issue of 
foreign competition appears to 
be—for the moment at least—in 
a state of suspended animation. 
This “period of grace,” as one 
leading bank economist terms it, 
is evident in these recent develop- 
ments: 

®@ Import prices are increasing. 
This is due to an industrial boom 
abroad, fostering a rise in the 
standard of living as well as 
higher labor costs in most 
— countries and Japan. 

®@ Domestic prices are remain- 
ing relatively stable or dropping 
slightly in some of the more com- 
petitive U.S. industries. 

@The U.S. balance of trade 
has shifted. Imports generally are 
leveling off or declining while ex- 
ports are increasing, offering do- 
mestic industries a welcome tran- 
quilizer. 

From interviews with lead- 
ing foreign trade sources and 
economists, PURCHASING WEEK 
reporters found that one of the 
most important factors to be con- 
sidered by purchasing agents 
‘eying the current competitive 
‘stand-off is this: 

Imports are not so much of a 
bargain today as they were six 
months to a year ago (the chart 
above depicts how the price gap 
in finished has nar- 
‘rowed since last year). P.A.’s 
buying abroad face both 
prices and lengthening delivery 
times on many industrial prod- 
ucts. 

No one is treading too far out 
on the limb, however, by con- 
cluding that foreign competition 
is a dead issue. They merely 
point out that right now, some 

(Turn to page 21, column 1) 


work in opposite directions. 


inflationary tendencies. 


Purchasing 
Perspective “’*” 


PUSH AND PULL—As buyers find their cake may now 
have less frosting in the matter of foreign imports (see story 
above), it is important to note how import price trends tend to 


Europe’s industrial boom has created severe deficiencies in 
labor supply, and labor costs and prices generally have taken 
recent significant jumps. The West German and British govern- 
ments have invoked tighter monetary controls to head off 


Eventually, however, one should expect productivity in the 


industrial nations of Europe and Japan to increase along with 
their plant modernization. This then could bring about sales 
to the U.S. market at lower unit values; but so far it has not 
happened. Prices generally have not been cut, and in some 
cases have been raised, on shipments to the U.S. 

Meanwhile, in this country, import restrictions tend to raise 
domestic prices and pull up price levels on imports at the point 
where domestic demand outruns supply. This is especially true 
on basic commodities such as copper, zinc, and lead. 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


automation—already is on its 
way out. 

Machine accountants claim 
it’s too costly to put holes in 
cardboard. Thus, equipment 
that utilizes optical scanning, 
rather than key punching, 
eventually will be used to 
bridge the gap between busi- 
ness and computer language. 


@ Ups and Downs of Lumber Prices are often unpredictable. 
That's why New York commodity experts want to start a 
lumber “futures” market. How such a market would operate 
is explained on page 3. 


@ Railroads Have Been Trying to Jump the Track into other 
forms of transportation to win more business. B8ut the U.S. 
Supreme Court posted a caution signal last week in a trucking 
case decision. See page 6. 
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Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 


94.2 94.2 94.4 


Burlap Drop 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


June 29 June 22 Year % Yrly 
METALS Ago Change 


67.00 67.00 
66.00 66.00 
° 80.00 80.00 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt . . 5.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt . : 6.20 
Steel, bars, del., Phila. J ; 5.975 
Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt d 5. 5.675 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 


Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 


Lead. wis 

Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib 


FUELST 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal 

Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 

Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 

Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
cwt. 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 
peries Da ag Paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 

in § tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old con canine xes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm. . 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 
Fir plywood, 4%” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz. 40”, N.Y., yd 

Cotton middling, 1”, N.Y., Ib 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon twill, 40%”, 92x62, N.Y., yd 
Wool tops, N.Y., Ib 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib 


t Source: Petroleum Week t Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Offsets Rubber Hike 


_—_— This Week's 


Price Perspective 


JULY 4-10 


PRODUCTIVITY IS ADDING ITS WEIGHT to the combination of 
forces now keeping a lid on industrial prices. 

Up till last week there had been a lot of talk that productivity gains over 
the past year were pretty hefty—but no firm proof to back it up. 

Now comes official comfirmation from a newly released government report. 
Output per manhour, according to the Department of Labor, rose more than 
4% last year. That’s well above the average 3% year-to-year increase noted 
since 1946. 

More important—the biggest increase was racked up by non-agricultural 
industries. This group showed more than a 4% gain for 1959—compared to 
only the 2.5% average hike noted over the postwar period. 

* * 

ACTUALLY THESE GAINS ARE NOT SO SURPRISING. 

Output per manhour always tends to rise “more than normally” during 
periods of recovery such as we had in 1959. For recovery means operating 
at higher capacities than the previous period. And this always lends itself 
to more efficient production and, hence, greater productivity. 

Take a look at 1950 and 1955. These were both recovery years similar 
to 1959. In both those years, output per manhour in non-agricultural 
industries showed increases of more than 4%—-similar to gains noted for 
1959. 

* e + 

BUT WHAT IS SURPRISING is the fact that increases for the first time 
have topped gains in wage rates. 

This goes against all past experience. Generally speaking, recovery periods 
have been marked by heavy labor demand—and subsequent wage boosts 
that more than ate up any productivity gains. 

Not so now. In 1959, the more than 4% gain in productivity was some- 
what greater than the comparable increase in labor costs. From December 
"58 to December °59, for example, hourly wage rates in manufacturing went 
up only 342%. 

It means that, on the average, firms have been able to balance off higher 
wages per hour with higher production per hour. 

It’s this factor that has stopped the rise in unit labor costs and, hence, 
helped stabilize industrial prices over the past year. 

. * * 

WHAT’S AHEAD for the next few months? 

The. big question is can we maintain this high (4% +-) rate of productivity 
increase. 

Probably not—because, as noted above, 1959 had the advantage of being 
compared to the recession year 1958. 1960 won’t have this advantage. 
It will be compared to an almost-as-good ’59. This means there will be less 
opportunity to show startling gains through better utilization of capacity. 

On the plus side, however, is the accelerating trend toward automation. 
This will help take up some of the slack. 

Best bet is for a little-above-average gain—in the neighborhood of 3%. 
But again that’s pretty close to current wage increase pattern. Result: Unit 
labor costs will remain stable. 

o « 

ONE BIG QUESTION MARK is agricultural productivity. 

Last year the sharp gains in this sector (they had been averaging 6% a 
year) came to a grinding halt. 

Some experts feel that the postwar revolution in agricultural productivity 
has just about run its course. 

If so, it means that farm prices, which have been relatively depressed over 
recent years, could be in for a long-term rise, 
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Push Proposal for Futures Market | |. iz7 


New York—A proposal to set 
up a futures market in lumber to 
protect buyers against wide price 
fluctuations is gaining consider- 
able momentum in industry cir- 
cles. 

A special committee to study 
the plan has been set up by the 
81-year-old New York Mercantile 
Exchange, according to McGraw- 
Hill’s Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Daily Newslet- 
ter. 

The proposed market, operat- 
ing on the same principles as 
existing national futures markets 
would permit builders to contract 
for lumber to be delivered at a 
future date at a set price. Here’s 
an example of how such “futures” 
contracts would work to protect 
the lumber buyer : 

A builder estimates the cost of 
a construction job that is slated to 
start in, say, 3 months. The job 
requires about 900,000 bd.-ft. of 
2-in. fir lumber. 

He sends an order to a broker 
on the floor of the Exchange con- 
tracting for the required amount 
to be delivered in three months. 

When the time comes to get the 
lumber for the construction job, 
the builder sells his futures con- 
tracts and uses the money to buy 
lumber from his local source. 

Let’s assume the price of lum- 
ber has gone up by the time the 
builder is ready to start the job. 
He liquidates his futures at the 
higher price and with the profit 
he is able to buy the needed 
lumber without exceeding his cost 
estimates. 

If the price has gone down, he 
loses money when he sells his fu- 
tures, but still is able to fulfill his 
lumber requirements at the lower 
prices. 

Either way, he achieves his 
main purpose—to obtain lumber 
at the original estimated cost. 

Although much of the industry 
appears to favor the idea, some 
lumber companies object to it on 
the grounds that there are too 
many grades, sizes, and types of 
lumber for trading to operate 
smoothly. 

But supporters of the plan 
point out that such a situation 
exists for every national futures 
exchange, and lumber can handle 
it the same way other commodi- 
ties do. The lumber futures con- 
tracts could call for delivery of a 
basic grade, say 2x4, s4s Douglas 
fir, #1 common. Different grades 
or sizes than this would be de- 
livered at premiums or discounts, 
depending on whether the lumber 
is of a higher or lower grade. 

Or if the user has very particu- 
lar lumber requirements, he could 
—as in the example above—sell 
his futures and use the proceeds 
to buy from his usual source. 

E. A. Beveridge, former econ- 
omist for Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Smith, and the man who 
originated the proposal, believes 
that a lumber futures market 
would provide more efficient and 
cheaper price protection than 
builders can get at present by 
making individual future delivery 
deals with local lumberyards. 

And John W. Clagett, president 
of the Mercantile Exchange, says 
that, while this type of market 
couldn’t prevent fluctuations in 
lumber prices, it could take the 
sting out of them. 

“This price protection would 
enable lumbermen to carry larger 
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Lumber Buyers Seeking Price Buffer | | '* Lumber Prices 
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a , ; 125+ 
inventories,” he points out, and it 
might actually lower the cost of | !23r 


lumber, since “lumbermen would 121 
not have to cushion the value of 
their inventories with higher | !/9- 
prices.” HW7+ 
Lumber purchasers don’t worry sSougies Pe Saee 
much right now about higher | 5 enc omean pane 
lumber prices. These tags Mave | jy tulslalsbuulsssbasbllaslabsbsllasdasiasbaabuslasuilali 
been slipping downward since the “IJASONDJ FMAMJJASONDJFMAMJd 


beginning of the year. 1956: 1959 . 1960 
But this trend, as Engineering - ert 

New-Record points out, “will re- WIDE PRICE FLUCTUATIONS, as seen in chart above, FUTURES MARKET IN ACTION: Picture shows trading 

verse at some future date.” give impetus to proposal for lumber futures market. activity in ‘pit’ of a typical commodity exchange. 
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773 perkwhour “7 figs — SOMETIMES IT COSTS MORE 
oe — % TO OPERATE ONE FLUORESCENT 
When a lamp is run on a flashlight battery the THAN TO OPERATE TWO 
power cost is in the vicinity of $77.50 per KW When only one fluorescent lamp is op- 
hour. The power cost to operate lamps from erating on a lead-lag ballast designed 


residential electric supply is only 2.66 cents 
per KW hour. 


to handle two lamps, more line current 
can be drawn than if both lamps were 
operating. This is due to a shift in power 
factor. Moral: keep all lamps operating 
— you can draw less current and get 
twice the light. 


YOUR NEW 
CHAMPION LAMP 
” HAS ALREADY BEEN LIGHTED 


<\MES 
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A LITTLE VARIATION IN VOLTAGE 
CAN MEAN A LOT 
IN THE LIFE OF A LAMP 


Incandescent lamps are designed to 
yield maximum lighting economy when 
used on circuits where the voltage is the 
same as that printed on the bulb. When 
the circuit voltage is 5 volts above the 
bulb rating lamp life can be cut in half. 
A variation of 5 volts below rating can 
double lamp life. 


4r LEAS* 


Every Champion lamp is lighted a mini- 
mum of 7 times before it is packaged. 
Checks like this are typical of the strict 
quality control maintained at Champion 
and one of the reasons why the 
Champion Diamond on the outside of a 
é lamp means a dependable source of 
Pome light on the inside. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
CHAMPION INCANDESCENT-FLUORESCENT « Your BEST BUY IN LAMPS 
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This Week's 
Washington 
Perspective 


The Administration is acting to pump out money ahead of 
time to try to stimulate the economy at least through the election. 

Washington economists don’t like the way things are going. 
They're spending more time poring over their charts these days 
to see whether there are any signs of a business down-turn. 

Nobody is talking recession yet. But they're not sounding 
quite so optimistic as they were earlier. 

The Administration is taking no chances with an election 
coming up. Last week, the government announced that it was 
doubling the amount of funds available for awarding highway 
construction contracts during the summer months. (See story 
this page). 

But the economic impact of greater highway spending can’t 
be overlooked. Washington economists are concerned because 
they don’t see any strong force in the economy. 

Housing is sluggish; retail sales are 2 question mark; inven- 
tory buying is slacking off; unemployment still holds at around 
5% of the work force; plant and equipment buying is tapering off. 


* * * 

Business activity the past year, however, has made Pres. 
Eisenhower look good in his budget. 

Good business has reaped the Treasury higher tax collections 
than anticipated, putting Eisenhower’s budget solidly in the 
black. 

A surplus of at least $500-million is in the cards, maybe even 
$1-billion. This will give the Republicans a solid talking point 
in the campaign. 

But business stickiness could hurt in the new fiscal year that 
began July 1. Eisenhower had predicted a $4.2-billion surplus 
for the new fiscal calendar. 

But this was based on estimates that the economy would pro- 
duce a gross national product of $510-billion, corporate profits 
of $51-billion. 

These estimates now may be too high, according to some 
officials. On the spending side, the government will be laying 
out $79,8-billion for the year. This could prove to be low if 
the government steps up any other programs to stimulate 
business. 


JULY 4-10 


. * * 

Washington tempers grow shorter with Cuba’s Prime Minister 
Castro. 

The latest flareup comes over Castro’s action in seizing the 
Texaco oil refinery in that country. 

Castro hoped to use the seizure to scare off the U. S. from 
cutting Cuba’s sugar quota. 

Castro, in an emotional fist-swinging TV talkathon, bluntly 
threatened to expropriate all American-owned property if the 
quota is lowered. 

But congressmen weren't being scared off. The feeling in 
many Capitol Hill quarters is that the U. S. should take a tougher 
line with the bearded revolutionary. One way of doing this 
would be to hand Eisenhower authority to cut off Cuban sugar 
if the situation warrants. 

* * ° 

The year-old program of mandatory restriction of oil imports 
fails to satisfy oil state congressmen. 

They say the program hasn’t measured up to its aims and 
urge even tighter restrictions on oil imports to keep up U. S. 
prices and production, both of which continue to fall off. 

But the Administration remains firm. Interior Secy. Seaton 
answers that troubles of the domestic oil industry stem from 
a glut of oil on world markets and overproduction in the U. S. 


Latest 
Week 
1,560 
140,319 
25,718 
8,231 
12,688 
6,106 
29,055 
84.3 
161,484 
106,002 
99.4 


249,942 


Year 
Ago 
2,215 
127,217 
27,231 
7,836 
12,487 
6,786 
28,682 
81.0 
164,291 
105,002 
96.7 
262,930 
1,556 
13,749 
474.1 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbi 
Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, < 

Lumber, thous of boara ft 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,483 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,213 
Eng const awards. mil $ Eng News-Rec 686.4 
* Revised 


239,418 
1,467* 

14,053 

485.1 
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Bankers See Credit Easing in Next 6 Months 


Amount Will Depend 
On Seasonal Upturn 
Anticipated in Autumn 


New York—All signs still 
point to some lowering of your 
inventory borrowing costs in the 
next few months. But whether 
the dip will parallel the recent 
Y2% cut in the discount rate is 
still pretty much a matter of con- 
jecture. 

One thing for sure—the “sel- 
lers” market in money is over. 
Banks will become a lot less de- 
manding as far as loan terms and 
compensating balances are con- 
cerned. 


THREE FACTORS 


In any evaluating of what’s 
ahead, three factors have to be 
considered. 


@ Banks’ loan position—Right 
now most commercial bank funds 
are tied up in loans made earlier 
this year to businessmen and 
consumers (for example, through 
mid-May these loans went up 
three times as fast as the like 
period in 1959). This has tended 
to keep up short-term bank rates 
(see chart above, right). 


@ Summer trend—Some easing 
in new loans is to be expected, 
of course, as business activity 
tapers off during July and Aug- 
ust. In fact, there’s already some 
evidence that the slack period is 
already here—with repayments 
actually exceeding new loans in 
recent weeks. This will tend to 
make bank positions a little more 
vulnerable. 


@Autumn upturn—But how 
far the rates actually fall will 
depend largely on the seasonal 
pickup in September and Octo- 
ber. If a sharp uptrend material- 
izes, any interest rate decline will 
be modest. If below normal, 
bank rates could fall as much 
as “AM. 


SOME EASE ASSURED 


But whether the seasonal up- 
trend is below or above expecta- 
tion, there’s little doubt that some 
credit easing is in the cards for 
the next six months. All you have 
to do is look at current yields on 
non-bank credit. Yields on 13- 
week Treasury bills, for example, 
dropped down to 2.4% last 
week. 

That’s about one-half the rate 
that investors were getting in 
early January when these bills 
were yielding 4.6%. 

A few bankers, however, are 
voicing hopes that the declining 
yields on short-term open mar- 
ket paper will be a temporary 


thing. They’re hopeful that these 


rates will bounce back to early 
1960 levels—thereby eliminat- 
ing the necessity of adjusting 
bank rates downward. 

But much of this seems to be 
wishful thinking. The easing of 
non-bank credit is based on cold, 
hard statistics. 

There’s no blinking the fact 
that many of the nation’s corpora- 
tions have a lot of surplus cash 
on hand. This corporate liquidi- 
ty (the ratio of cash and federal 
securities to current liabilities) is 
at the highest level in almost 21 
years. 

Result: Corporations have be- 
come big buyers of short-term 
securities like Treasury bills. 
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Their purchasing has been in- 
strumental in weakening yield 
rates. 

The big question is how much 
will banks have to reduce rates 
so as to remain competitive with 
non-bank money sources. 

A spot check shows that few 
banks are willing to admit any 
immediate decline. But that’s to 
be expected—since any admis- 
sion of weakness would be an 
invitation to increased borrower 
resistance. 

One economist for a big New 
York bank was somewhat more 
candid. He suggests that there’s 
always the possibility of one bank 
starting a trend for across-the- 
board cuts. 

Any such reduction, of course, 
would be accompanied by a de- 
cline in the prime borrowing rate. 


July 4, 1960 
For all bank lending charges are 
based on the prime rate—the in- 
terest charged to the biggest bor- 
rower with the best credit rat- 
ings. 

Right now the prime rate is 
5%. It has been at this level 
—the highest in almost 30 years 
—since September of last year. 

One trend to watch is the pos- 
sible easing of compensating bal- 
ances. When these balances (the 
amount of a loan that a borrower 
must keep on deposit) are re- 
duced, it lowers the effective 
rate of interest. 

Reason: With a given loan, 
the borrower has more money at 
his disposal—to spend as he sees 
fit. 

Based on past experience, such 
action usually is followed by cuts 
in the prime rate. 


States Get Green Light to Speed 
Road Construction During Summer 


Washington—Secy. of Com- 
merce Frederick H. Mueller has 
cleared the way for states to step 
up highway contracting in the 
next few months. In a surprise 
pre-election turn of the crank on 
construction, Mueller is allowing 
states to obligate half of their an- 
nual federal-aid highway con- 
struction money between July | 
and the end of September. 

Nationwide, this amounts to 
slightly more than $1.4-billion 
dollars in contracts that can be 
let in the next three months if 
the states are in position to do 
so. It is a sharp departure from 
the governi.ent’s policy of hold- 
ing them to a sirict quarterly obli- 
gation schedule. 

Reason for the tight controls 
over roadbuilding last year re- 
sulted from a fear of a shortage in 
the highway trust fund. Excise 
taxes on gasoline, tires, tubes, 
go into the fund to pay the fed- 
eral government’s share of road- 
building. 

Because the program must stay 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, tight 
quarterly controls on contract 
letting by states were ordered 
last fall to insure that the federal 
fund would have the cash to pay 
these states promptly when right- 
of-way and construction bills 
came due. 


SOME MONEY UNALLOCATED 


Even with a hold placed on 
construction, some states have 
not used up the federal money 
available to them. As of June 1, 
for example, some 13 states still 
had more than one-third of their 
1960 annual apportionment of 


federal-aid money still unobli- 
gated for construction. 

Many of these states are carry- 
ing part of their 1960 money 
over into the fiscal year that be- 
gan last Friday. Now they have 
one-half of the new _ year’s 
money available for contracts by 
virtue of Secy. of Commerce 
Mueller’s new order. 

Siates that have been building 
the new highways at a fast clip, 
however, will benefit from the 
new order. The winter months 
are a poor time for construction 
because of weather, so Northern 
states particularly may be aided 
by being able to place contracts 
early. 


SPEED DEPENDS ON STATES 


Just how much each state will 
be able to speed up construction 
depends on how well they have 
kept on schedule and how many 
projects they have ready for con- 
tract letting. 

Ohio is one state that will make 
use of the new ruling. Ohio used 
up all of its federal-aid highway 
construction money until the 
1961 funds became available. In 
fact, the state has financed about 
$88-million worth of interstate 
construction with its own money. 

The federal government will re- 
pay $80-million of this back to 
Ohio over a three-year period, 
starting in fiscal 1961. The 
amount of money paid to the 
state for advance construction 
will be deducted from the annual 
federal apportionments so that 
Ohio doesn’t end up with more 
than its share of federal money 
allocated. 
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New York—Shortages of 
naphthalene, and resultant higher 
prices, have started a chain reac- 
tion that may be reflected in 
higher prices for some paints and 
plastics. 

Naphthalene, a by-product of 
steel-making, has been in short 
supply since the steel strike. Cur- 
rent low-level operations of steel 
also are contributing to the short- 
age. Moreover, there is little 
help from overseas, because 
growing demand has tightened 
the market and made imports 
expensive. 

Major naphthalene users— 
chemical firms that make phtha- 
lic anhydride, a chemical used in 
plastics and protective coatings— 
say they can’t predict when the 
tight supply will ease. 

Price fluctuation also had been 
plaguing naphthalene buyers. 
Until last week a 1¢/lb. differ- 
ential existed among U.S. pro- 
ducers. But Koppers, which had 
been a holdout for 90 days, in- 
creased its price to the current 
level of 6¢/lb., ending the split. 


AMA Schedules Clinic 
On Preparation and Use 
Of Purchasing Manuals 


New York—A four-day clinic 
in the preparation and use of pur- 
chasing manuals will be held July 
25-29 at the American Manage- 
ment Assn. Academy at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. The sessions will be 
chairmanned by PURCHASING 
WEEK Consulting Editor F. Al- 
bert Hayes and Russell T. Stark, 
director of purchasing at Bur- 
roughs Corp. 

The clinic will consider various 
types of existing manuals, their 
content, cost, distribution, and 
use. Group and individual ses- 
sions will be provided to enable 
each registrant or team to prepare 
a draft of policies to fit the needs 
of their individual companies. 

An AMA workshop seminar 
on the organization and manage- 
ment of a company government 
procurement department will run 
concurrently with the manual ses- 
sions at Saranac. This seminar, to 
be chairmanned by W. H. Hough, 
general purchasing agent for 
Chance-Vought Aircraft, and Col. 
Albert W. James, director of con- 
tract support for the Air Force 
Air Materiel Command at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
is aimed at procurement execu- 
tives directly responsible for han- 
dling government contracts in 
companies doing business with 
the federal government as prime 
contractors. 


P.A. Is Civil Servant 


Madison, Wis.—The office of 
Purchasing Agent for Dane 
County has been made a civil 
service position by the county 
board of supervisors. 

The P.A. for the past two- 
and-one-half years has been 
Arthur C. Woerpel. Previously, 
the 86-member county board 
elected the P.A. for two-year 
terms. 

The county, with Madison as 
its seat, has a population of 221,- 
751, according to the preliminary 
1960 U.S. Census. Woerpel is 
a member of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Public Purchasers. 
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| Naphthalene Shortage May Push Up 
Price of Some Paints and Plastics 


An immediate result was a rise 
in the price of phthalic anhydride 
to 19¢/lb. Phthalic plasticizers 
are expected te follow. 

Naphthalene consumers are 
eyeing other sources, but find 
them too expensive or too far in 
the future. 

Sun Oil, Collider Tidewater, 
and Ashland Oil and Refining 
Co. all plan facilities to make 
naphthalene from petroleum de- 
rivatives, ending the dependency 
on coke ovens. 


Tin Council Okays New International Pact 


United Nations, N. Y.—The 
International Tin Council has ap- 
proved a new world-wide produc- 
tion and price agreement effective 
July 1, 1961. 

The new agreement, which 
must be ratified by the Council’s 
six producing nations and 17 con- 
suming nations, proposes no 
changes in Buffer Stock floor and 
ceiling prices, which will remain 
at $.91% and $1.10/lb., respec- 
tively. 

The ranges in which the Buffer 
Stock manager will operate re- 
main divided in three equal sec- 


tors when the price falls below 
the floor level. 

If world market prices fall to 
a range of $.914% to $.97% the 
manager may offer to buy cash 
tin on the London Metal Ex- 
change. 

The manager may either buy 
or sell if tin prices hold within the 
$.9742 to $1.03% range, but he 
may sell tin if the world prices 
climbs into the $1.03%4 to $1.10 
range. 

The agreement is designed to 
prevent excessive fluctuations in 
world tin prices as well as to 


insure adequate tin supplies at 
fair consumer prices. Under the 
present tin agreement, the Buffer 
Stock has held 25,000 tons. The 
new pact calls for 20,000 tons. 
Approval of the agreement has 
had little effect on world markets. 
In New York, prices remained 
firm at $1.01% for spot tin and 
$1.015% for prompt deliveries. 
The Straits price also remained 
unchanged £775 _ ex-smelter 
Singapore, highest in over four 
months, while in London, mod- 
erate trading forced a slight de- 
cline from £797 10s. to £796. 
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L. A. Dahlheimer, Director of Purchases, ' 
The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company 


“When I buy components ... 
Il look for CUSTOMER SATISFACTION” 


... says Mr. L. A. Dahlheimer, Director of Purchases for the 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company, shown with 
Emerson’s rugged new ‘“Multi-Duti’’ motor. “When we 
choose a supplier, we look for one whose components will aid 
customer satisfaction in our end product. Our engineering 
department must be satisfied that these are the best compo- 
nents available ...from a company which takes pride in its 
product and always puts quality first. We’ve depended on 
Mallory for motor capacitors for almost 15 years.” 
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Carbon Batteries 
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Supreme Court Curbs Rails Trucking Activities 


Washington— The Supreme 
Court has put new curbs on the 
operations of subsidiary trucking 
companies owned by railroads. 

The decision was a blow to 
railroads, which have been wag- 
ing an extensive campaign to 
try to jump the tracks and take 
on wings, wheels, and hulls by 
expanding into other modes of 
transportation. 

The court held in its ruling, 
however, that “the policy of op- 
position to rail incursions into 
the field of motor carrier services 
has become firmly entrenched as 
part of our transportation law.” 

The case involved the Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Pacific 
Motor is a contract carrier pro- 
viding supplemental service in a 
number of states in which South- 
ern Pacific operates. 

The trucking firm’s operations 
are confined to hauling automo- 
biles from General Motors Corp. 
plants in California to points in 
six Western states. 

Pacific Motors had successfully 
petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to expand the 
number of points it may service, 
including a number of non-rail 
stops and also in states which 
Southern Pacific does not 
operate. 

The case before the court last 
week turned on this point. The 
American Trucking Association 
fought the commission on 
grounds that the ICC had not 
imposed restrictions to make the 
service “auxiliary to and supple- 
mental of Southern Pacific rail 
service.” 

The nine justices agreed unani- 
mously that the ICC had “trans- 
gressed” the limit of its authority 
in approving wider service and 
ordered that the case be sent 
back to the commission. 

The decision has some far 


New Burlington Terminal 
Reflects Piggyback Trend 


North Kansas City, Mo.—The 
Burlington Railroad has opened 
a new $1.75-million freight ter- 
minal, designed and equipped to 
expedite transfer of shipments 
between rail cars and highway 
trailers here. 

Burlington officials claim the 
terminal can hold as many as 60 
freight cars on the four tracks 
running through the 100,000 sq. 
ft. building. A concrete drive 
provides access for trucks to 116 
loading spots along two 50-ft.- 
wide platforms. 

The mechanized loading facil- 
ities also include a floor conveyor 
system to move platform trucks, 
a push-button retractable center 
bridge spanning the tracks, and, 
at each end, overhead aluminum 
rocker doors that open or close 
in 30 seconds to let freight cars 


pass. 


ICC Approval Sought 


» Tenn.—Mason and 
Dixon Lines Inc. has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to approve purchase of the 
Silver Fleet Express of Indiana, 
in a move that will extend the 
Southern carrier’s territory into 
the Central States. Financial de- 
tails of the acquisition were not 
made known. 
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reaching consequences. The 
ICC in recent years has taken 
the position that the railroads 
are a sick industry needing help. 
While it would not be fair to say 
the commission has stretched its 
authority to aid the rails, the 
ICC has shown its willingness 
to go as far as it can in seeking 
to strengthen them. 

The court’s ruling could con- 
ceivably have a _ bearing on 
another case before the commis- 
sion in which two railroads are 
seeking to buy up the John I. 
Hay Barge Line. A favorable 


decision by the commission 
could open the door to railroads 
expanding into other modes of 
transportation. 

The commission argued be- 
fore the court in the Pacific 
Motors case that trucking is no 
longer an “infant industry” and 
could fend more for itself. But 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, writ- 
ing the decision, swept this argu- 
ment aside as having no bearing 
on the case. 

The case involved specifically 
the issue of a contract carrier and 
the limits of its operations. 


Trucking Executive Sees Mergers 
Aiding Transportation Coordination 


Palo Alto, Calif.—A _ truck 
executive predicts that the trend 
toward mergers in the transporta- 
tion industry may pave the way 
for closer coordination between 
truckers, railroads, and airlines. 

John F. Pinkney, a vice-presi- 
dent of Ryder System, Inc., told 
a transportation management 
group at Stanford University that 
aS more mergers occur, “we will 
see a far greater degree of coordi- 
nation, not only between truck- 
ing companies themselves but 


also between the trucking com- 
panies and other modes of trans- 
portation.” 

Diversification through leasing 
and manufacturing has helped to 
strengthen many motor carriers, 
the official said. 

Pinkney discounted the idea 
that present price cutting in the 
transportation industry will lead 
to the destruction of present pub- 
lic carrier systems and develop 
into a new system dominated by 
private or contract carriers. 


MISoING! 
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HEADING THE HOUSTON ASSN. 
for the 1960-61 term are: (seated, 
l-r) C. J. Stewart, Stewart & Stev- 
enson Services, nat. dir.; R. G. 
Stockton, Reed Roller Bit Co., Ist 
v.p.; W. R. Stelzer, Jr., Alumi- 
num Co. of America, pres.; A. L. 
Sweitzer, Stauffer Chemical Co., 
2nd v.p.; (standing) C. N. Schwarz, 
Union Oil & Gas of Louisiana, 
dir.; C. O. Thompson, Texas East- 
ern Transmission Co., dir.; J. F. 
Boydstun, Texas Electric Steel 
Casting Co., dir.; A. Galayda, Jr., 
Texas Gas Corp., secretary. Miss- 
ing is N. E. Waldie, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., treasurer. 

ee 


| Association News in Brief | 


Tennessee 


Nashville, Tenn.—John White- 
man, Ford Motor Co., has been 
installed as president of the 
Nashville P.A. Assn. 

Other officers include: Euell 
Hinkle, Marshall-Bruce Co., vice 
president; Frank R. Brown, Davis 
Cabinet Co., treasurer; Bill 
Patterson, Aladdin Industries, 
secretary; and Harold Hill, 
Aladdin Industries, national di- 
rector. 

Elected directors were: (one 
year) Bill Whittimore, John 
Bouchard & Sons; Vince Miller, 


- 


This time last year it took 8 hard-driving 
diesel locomotives . . . 5 on the head-end and 
a 3-unit pusher . . . to move a 150-car 


N&W coal train over the Blue Ridge. 


It's a different story today! Now 200 — not 150 — 
N&W loaded cars are hustled over the mountains 
by just 3 diesel units! Thanks to the Virginian —- N&W 
merger and new easier grades, each locomotive 
has a 324% increase in tonnage rating! 


And that’s not all. Use of new easier grades 

over the Alleghenies will permit movement of 

77% more tonnage over these mountains with 

the same motive power as in the past. 

Better grades, plus the largest fleet of coal-carrying 
hoppers, move your coal faster and more 
efficiently on the nation's going-est railroad! Get the 
full story from any N&W coal traffic representative. 
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Aladdin Industries; (two years) 
Jim Shelton, Tenn. Products; 
Bruce Hawley, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; and (three years) Jim 
Hutton, Jakes Foundry. 


Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz.—William J. 
Mullen, Jr., assistant purchasing 
agent for Arizona Public Service 
Co., is the new president of the 
Arizona P.A. Assn. 

Other new officers are: Rod 
Clelland, Arizona State Hospital, 
vice president; Bart Mullen, Al- 
lison Steel, secretary; Gene 
Hauser, Complete Auto Supply, 
treasurer; and Lee Farr, Allison 
Steel, national director. 


Massachusetts 


Agawam, Mass.—Julius Gold- 
man, purchasing agent, Berkshire 
Color & Chemical Corp., was 
elected president of the Western 
Massachusetts P.A. Assn. 
Serving with him are: Mather 
F. Harding, first vice president; 
Leland W. Shaw, second vice 
president; Donald B. Sistare, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Joseph R. 
Megliola, national director. 
Named directors were Kenneth 


JULIUS GOLDMAN 


B. Hawkins, John A. Vaughan, 
Richard R. Rearick, and Edward 
J. Correll. 


Maine 


Bath, Me.—E. O. Barsness, 
Bath Iron Works Corp., will 
serve again as president of the 
Maine P.A. Assn. 

Also re-elected to serve for an- 
other year were: G. Merrill 
Thomas, Dragon Cement Co., 
vice president; D. K. Cooper, 
Bath Iron Works Corp., secre- 
tary; and James Robjent, Scott 
Paper Co., treasurer. 


Florida 


Jacksonville, Fla.—T. PF. 
Trowell, Maxwell House Div., 
General Foods, succeeds George 
W. Sparks, J. G. Christopher Co., 
as president of the Northeast 
Chapter of the Florida P.A. 
Assn. Sparks becomes a director. 

Other newly elected officers 
are: Jack C. Kesterson, Fred L. 
Ahern, first vice president; David 
C. Fitzsimmons, Buffalo Tank 
Co., second vice president; 
Thomas S. Boling, Simmons Co., 
secretary; and Ceilon P. Rentz, 
Burwell Motor Co., treasurer. 

Also named directors were: 
John Alexander, Jr., Diesel Ship- 
building Co.; Dean K. Jones, 
Dixie Bearing Co.; and George. 


W. Holleman, Jr., Noland Co. 
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How Well Do You Know Your Vendors? Credit Agencies Can Help 


New York—How much do you 
really know about the vendors 
with whom you do business? 

There are a number of ques- 
tions that should be answered at 
the outset of any new business 
relationship. The most important 
of these are: 

@Is the vendor dependable on 
quality and delivery? 

@ Will he fulfill his contractual 
obligations? 

Credit services can play a key 
tole in answering these questions, 
and many more, about prospec- 


tive vendors. This is a source of 
information often overlooked by 
P.A.’s. 

In addition to financial data, 
these institutions can give you 
such helpful information as back- 
ground on the vending firm’s of- 
ficers, the number of years the 
company has been in business, re- 
cent organizational changes. 

They can tell you about a ven- 
dor’s product list, his plant loca- 
tions, his plans for growth and 
diversification. You can learn 
something about whether the firm 


has the capacity, research staff 
and general know-how to handle 
unusual supply problems. 

You can find out how the pro- 
spective vendor pays his bills— 
because a supplier’s abilityto meet 
bills when they fall due may be a 
sign of his financial soundness 
and his ability to get materials 
when he needs them. 


CREDIT AGENCIES 


Most of this information is pro- 
vided on a regular basis by na- 
tional credit agencies at a fairly 


low cost. The leading agencies in 
the field (and their charges) are: 

@Dun & Bradstreet. A far- 
flung organization with 142 U. S. 
offices, Dun & Bradstreet has 
voluminous files covering 3,600,- 
000 businesses throughout the 
nation. It also has more than 100 
offices outside the U. S., with spe- 
cial coverage for Latin America. 

In addition, it has special divi- 
sions handling building trades and 
the apparel industry. 

The cost of Dun & Bradstreet 
services range from a minimum 


This Wagner Motor can save you 
up to 30% in costs on air-moving equipment 


WAGNER 
AIR OVER MOTORS 


HORSEPOWER OUTPUT 


300 800 1200 1600 2000 2400 2800 3200 3800 4000 4400 
AIR VELOCITY (F.P.M.) OVER FRAME SURFACE 


changers and condensers . . 


It’s the Wagner Air-Over Motor... specifically designed for air- 
moving applications in which a propeller or axial flow fan is mounted 
on the motor shaft. 

Save you up to 30%? Yes, for Wagner Air-Over Motors can deliver 
more power than their rated horsepower output. For exam le, as 
shown on the chart at left, a 5 horsepower rated motor installed in 
a fan or blower which delivers about 4,000 feet of air per minute is 
capable of delivering 7 horsepower. You get more work from a 
smaller motor... at costs up to 30% less. 

Wagner Air-Over Motors are suitable for either horizontal or 
vertical mounting. They are totally-enclosed, nonventilated NEMA 
Design “B” motors (normal torque—normal slip). You can use them 
in cooling towers, crop dryers, exhaust systems, air-cooled heat ex- 
. any air-over fan and blower application. 


Specify Wagner Air-Over Motors for all your 
air-moving equipment applications. Your prod- 
ucts will operate at peak efficiency for years, 
need less service and fewer repairs. And, you'll 
give your customers equipment powered by 
motors they know . . . motors that have a reputa- 
tion for long, dependable service. 

Call your Wagner Sales Engineer now , . . get 
the whole Wagner Air-Over Motor story. There 

are Wagner Branches in 32 principal 
cities across the country. 


Wadaner Electric @rporation 


6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo. 
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of under $500 a year for 100 re- 
ports to 6 figure contracts—de- 
pending on the needs and re- 
quirements of the subscriber. 


@National Credit Office 
(NCO). The NCO—which is 
owned by Dun & Bradstreet but 
operates independently—has of- 
fices in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 
It supplies extensive investigative 
and analytical services in many 
industries interesting to PA’s such 
as: aircraft, textiles, electronics, 
automotive, paint, rubber, and 
leather. It does not supply in- 
formation on overseas suppliers. 

The charge at NCO ranges 
from $530 a year for 100 reports 
($610 in the automotive, aircraft, 
and electronics industries) on up 
—again depending on client 
needs. A _ special Management 
Services Division of NCO will 
handle assignments at the rate of 
$25 an hour for the work done. 

®@ The National Association of 
Credit Management (NACM). 
This is a member-owned organi- 
zation with local bureaus in 140 
cities in the U. S. and offices in 
foreign countries. 

Among other services the 
NACM provides credit reports, 
distributes credit manuals, and 
maintains a fraud detection bu- 
reau. 

Any reputable firm can join 
NACM for $60 a year, and con- 
tract for 100 reports per year at 
a cost of $160. 

© Specialized credit agencies. 
In addition to the special industry 
credit services offered by Dun & 
Bradstreet and the NCO, there 
are national agencies which are 
set up primarily to provide in- 
formation in a specific industry. 

The Lyons Furniture Mercan- 
tile Agency, for example, services 
requests for information concern- 
ing firms in the furniture and ap- 
pliance industry. Its minimum 
standard contract is $280 a year 
which includes 50 reports, and 
two editions of its reference di- 
rectory (The Lyons Red Book). 

Many national credit agencies 
supply either part of their stand- 
ard contracts or—for an addi- 
tional charge—reference direc- 
tories which provide valuable 
information concerning a firm’s 
financial standing, geographical 
breakdown for an industry, etc. 


© Other credit agencies—There 
are a number of credit agencies 
which operate on a local or re- 
gional basis, rather than national, 
and provide a wide variety of 
useful information at varying 
costs. 

One example of this type of 
agency is the Credit Managers 
Association of Northern and Cen- 
tral California which services its 
membership at a minimum charge 
of $210 a year for 60 reports. 


BANKS 


Frequently the PA can go to 
the credit department of his com- 
pany’s bank to get information on 
a vendor he is considering. 

Banks vary on the kind of in- 
formation they are prepared to 
supply, but Usually they aré quite 
cooperative in answering requests 
of their customers, and often can 
satisfy the P.A.’s needs to a sur- 
prising degree. 

Almost all banks are set up to 


answer questions as to financial 
stability and credit standing— 
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Answer Vital Questions 


either on the basis of their own 
records or through contacting 
other banks. 

Most banks can use their own 
facilities, or those of other banks, 
to get information on overeas 
suppliers. 

Many banks subscribe to credit 
agencies and will use them to help 
their customers get business in- 
formation. 

Some banks have special de- 
partments that can handle un- 
usual requests for information. 
One Southern bank calls it its 
Industrial Development Depart- 
ment and has on-the-road men to 
help industrial customers with 
their problems. 

For regular customers, a bank 
will often make no charge for 
such services, or will bill only for 
the expenses it has itself incurred 
in getting the information. 


DO-IT YOURSELF 


P.A.’s also can dig out a lot of 
the basic information themselves 
—by analyzing suppliers’ finan- 
cial statements. 

This isn’t so difficult as it may 
sound. The typical balance sheet 
and income statement contains a 
lot of important business clues. 

In the balance sheet, for exam- 
ple, you can get a quick analysis 
of the supplier’s current position 
by looking at his working capital 
(current assets less current lia- 
bilities). This figure is the best 
indicator as to the ability of sup- 
plier to meet his obligations. 

It can also provide hints on a 
supplier’s ability to undertake ex- 
pansion and the financial re- 
sources at his command for spe- 
cial opportunities that might crop 
up from time to time. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


Often it’s convenient to analyze} 
working capital in ratio form. 
Known as the “current ratio”— 
it is nothing more than the ratio} 
of current assets to current lia-} 
bility. 
What is a safe ratio? Actually, 
there’s no exact answer—and it 
tends to vary industry by indus- 
try. However, a 2-to-1 figure is 
generally considered to be the 
minimum safe ratio. 

Another important balance 
sheet measure to watch is inven- 
tory turnover. This is defined 
as the cost of goods sold (a figure 
found in the income statement) 
divided by the actual volume (in 
dollars) of inventories. 

This is an important measure} 
because, when too low, it can 
pose a serious danger to a sup- 
plier’s earnings and hence his 
financial stability. 

As for the income statement, 
there are several key figures to 
watch here, too. 

Earnings margins—profits per 
dollar of sale and profits per dol- 
lar of stockholders’ equity—are 
particularly important. 

A survey of how these margins 
have fared over the past few 
years can give a good indication 
of financial health. Where they 
have remained consistently high, 
it’s an indication that prices be- 
ing charged are adequate and that 
price boosts are not imminent. 
Low margins, on the other hand, 
suggest a cost-price squeeze with 
all its implications. 

Another income _ statement 
figure to watch is “interest cover- 
age”—total earnings divided by 


bond interest charges. Generally 
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speaking, a supplier should re-| FOREIGN BUSINESS PICKUP dur- 
port earnings running several ing May managed to offset a de- 
times as high as interest charges. | cline in domestic bookings—and 


Finally, there’s the “price- kept over-all machine tool orders 
earnings” ratio. This is the 0-]| cise to April and year ago 


ing market price of a share of levels. Overseas buying ac- 
common stock divided by the | counted for over 30% of cut 
earnings received on that stock. ting tools, and close to 50% of 
This is used by stock market forming tool business. 
experts as an excellent gage of 
a company’s popularity among 
investors. When the ratio is 
high, it means investors are en- 
thusiastic about the firm—and 
are willing to bid up the stock. 


A P/W INDICATOR: MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 


Orders received by the nation’s tool builders reflect business feeling | 
ebout the future. A company willing to buy a new machine today usu 
ally feels that business tomorrow will warrant the new investment. | 
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applied in seconds with finger-tip pressure... 


. . « Dennison PRES-a-ply Labels were life-savers for 
thousands of counter cases and time-savers for salesmen, 
enabling them to adapt counter cases to the new Super 
Blue Blades without interfering with their regular calls. 
A lift of the cover . . . a zip of the label from its paper 
backing . . . a pat of the fingers on the back of the glass 
. .. and each Gillette display was ready for new Super 
Blue Blade business. 


To add new life to any display or package . . . redecorate it 
with PRES-a-ply. PRES-a-ply, with permanent or peel- 
able pressure-sensitive adhesive, is the easiest, quickest 
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way to fit old packages to new promotional ideas, 
products and prices. 


Find out how PRES-a-ply can add new effectiveness to your 
promotional program. Contact your local Dennison 
representative today. 


Dennioow #2 gn 
more effectively 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Getting to Know You 


One of the results of the jolly-good-fellow approach to 
employee relations is that it’s almost impossible to get a 
straight report about a prospective employee’s honesty and 
industry from his previous employer. Judging from references, 
it looks as though nearly everybody is a model of industry 
and integrity. It seems that few employers want to label their 
ex-employees as laggards or possibly dishonest, says Indus- 
trial Relations News. 

About half the companies covered in a survey by IRN said 
they didn’t tattle on ex-employees. The rest did put down the 
facts, even though they sometimes weren’t complimentary. 
Also at fault are the new employers. If they all did a thorough 
job of checking references, chances are more managers would 
put the facts on the records. Now only about two-thirds of the 
co surveyed do any real checking. 

is problem isn’t confined to the hourly worker, either. 
There’s plenty of fibbing about previous salary, age, education, 
and professional experience in the managerial group. But 
again, checking is so lax in most firms that falsification gets 
by. Or, if caught, the infraction is usually overlooked. 


Information Management 


Make way for a new breed of executive, 

He’s a combination philosopher, scientist, statistican, 
bibliophile, and market pundit. Occasionally, he dons the 
mantle of the prophet. 

He’s not on the business scene yet—but he ought to be, 
says Marion Harper, Jr., president and chairman of the board 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc. (Marion’s No. 2 advertising agency). 
In a speech accepting the Charles Coolidge Parlin Award for 
1960, Harper sounded the tocsin for a new “Information 
Revolution,” in which the supply of data increases by geo- 
metric progression and which he says calls for a new type 
of professional—the information manager. 

This esoteric fellow will be the one who can best process, 
interpret, and shape the facts contributed by battalions of re- 
search specialists so that they can be used by the decision 
makers. 

Harper presents his argument for the coming Information 
Revolution in the form of a syllogism, composed of the follow- 
ing premises: 

@ To manage a business well is to manage its future; and to 
manage its future is to manage information. 

@ Management decision-making is becoming an increasingly 
complex process, with a multiplication of both knowns and un- 
knowns. 


LS APSE cane Rei t 2 ae 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Clamp bar for 
diesel-electric locomotive was ma- 
chined from bar stock, drilled and 


tapped. machining. 


Source: General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN 


AFTER ANALYSIS: Clamp was made 
by resistance welding two standard 
nuts to a stamping, eliminating all 


@ As information multiplies, management needs “protection” 
from the specialist. 

@Too many people take part in decisions—and too many 
decision-makers use the wrong tools. 

Ergo—We should encourage the development of a new 
profession—research generalist, Director of Intelligence Serv- 
ices, call him what you will—and provide graduate school 
training in a single curriculum. 

To start the ball rolling on such a program, Harper an- 
nounced that his firm has pledged $50,000 to establish, at one 
interested university, a program of studies leading to a graduate 
degree in information management. 


Knock on Any Door 


Interviewers out to probe the purchasing habits of managers 
are finding it more and more difficult to penetrate the execu- 
tive suites. For one thing, the busy executive is tired of 
serving as a guinea pig and for another he’s apt to regard 
this type of interview as pretty much a waste of time. 


Now, Westinghouse Electric Corp. has made 
the startling discovery that it’s easier for women 
to get into executive offices and, what’s more, 
they do a better job of interviewing than do men. 
One of the reasons hoy this back tomas ae 
agers enjoy play the s role,” ex- 
plains H. A. Gordon, Westinghouse researcher. 


Once inside the inner sanctum, the girls find it easier to get 
the information they're after. They’re particularly good at 
eliciting answers to technical questions, it turns out. The 
managers take a more paternal attitude to questions that might 
strike them as a bit naive coming from a man. They don’t 
frown when they’re asked about such things as “gate valves” 
—they explain everything patiently and in detail, and, of 
course, that’s just what the interviewer wants. 


Short Pointer 


The latest trend in ultra-top office operation omits the 
standard desk. Replacing it are drawer-less tables, couch-side 
coffee tables, and antique breakfronts. The idea behind the 
de-desking: The modern manager is a man on the go; he 
can’t be tied down behind one. Besides he holds a lot of 
committee meetings in his office, and the human relations 
experts say that the desk tends to erect barriers of formality 
that interfere with good committee work. 
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to make special items. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks... 


What outside of your actual job do you do 
to broaden your purchasing knowledge? 


NEXT WEEK-JULY 11 
Six purchasing men answer this question: 
What's your policy in handling identical low bids? 
You can suggest a question to be answered in this department by writing: 
PURCHASING WEEK Asks. . . 


330 West 42 St. 
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W. R. Carlson, purchasing agent, Hydro-Line 
Mfg. Co. (air & hydraulic cylinders, etc.) Rock- 
ford, IL: 


“There are many ways—P.A. meetings, read- 
ing purchasing publications and magazines aimed 
at factory people and engineers, attendance at 
seminars, visiting vendor plants, etc. A lot of 
these require so-called ‘extra’ hours but I feel 
they are a vital part of a purchasing job. Probably 
the most rewarding method is to adopt a curious 
attitude toward all new products and practices 
that might be applied to one’s own product. 
There is always a better way to do things, but it 
takes continual searching to find the best answers.” 


H. G. Slatton, purchasing agent, Celanese Fibers 
Co., a division of Celanese Corp. of America, 
Rock Hill, S. C.: 


“The field is unlimited as to possibilities. 
Active participation in the Carolinas-Virginia 
Purchasing Agents’ Association, information 
available from reading pertinent periodicals, 
periodic visits to inspect supplier facilities pro- 
vide broadening experiences for me as did par- 
ticipation in an American Management Assn. 
purchasing seminar. Within our corporation we 
have some 20 purchasing agents representing a 
variety of plants and offices, and by the exchange 
of information and annual conferences each gains.” 


J. G. Hottinger, assistant purchasing agent, John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Div., Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Trenton, N. J.: 


“Discussions of particular problems and 
situations with fellow purchasing agents at the 
Purchasing Agents Club of Trenton provide a 
good source of information. Attendance and 
participation in a purchasing association’s affairs 
certainly helps. I also try to keep up with develop- 
ments by reading selected articles in business 
newspapers and purchasing magazines. Once in 
a while I will see a film on manufacturing process 
and hear an occasional speaker at the engineers 
club if the topic is of interest to me.” 


E. J. Hoy, purchasing agent, Ledeen Inc. (air 
& hydraulic cylinders, etc.), El Monte, Calif.: 


“I’m devoting most of my free time to formal 
evening college classes. Subjects like purchasing, 
accounting, finance, economics, personnel, 
marketing, production management, and business 
law allow the purchasing agent a horizontal view 
of the purchasing function as related to other 
important business functions. I also crowd in 
each week a few hours for close scrutiny of some 
trade magazines and newspapers so I may be 
aware of other purchasing men’s practices, as well 
as the various techniques, processes, and products 
currently available.” 


R. T. Strange, purchasing agent, Butler Chemical 
Co., Galena Park, Tex.: 


“I keep my eyes and ears open to everything 
directly and indirectly connected with purchasing. 
The last principle in the Principles and Standards 
of Purchasing Practice says, “To cooperate with 
all organizations and individuals engaged in 
activities designed to enhance the development 
and standing of purchasing.’ I believe in this and 
strive to keep abreast of purchasing methods and 
technical developments and changes that are 
taking place today at a fast pace. I try to attend 
as many trade shows, industrial conventions, 
symposiums, etc., that I can pertaining not only 
to my company’s product, but others as well.” 


| In the World of Sales | 


Paul N. Stanton has joined Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Inc., West Hartford, Conn., 
as vice president of marketing, effective 
July 11. Formerly general sales manager, 
Clearing Machine Corp., division of U.S. 
Industries, Inc., Chicago, he will be re- 
sponsible for all sales, market research, 
and advertising activities. 


Harold Hauck has been assigned the 
new post of assistant sales manager in 
charge of railroad tooling, Vascoloy- 
Ramet Corp., Waukegan, Ill. 


James O. Sanders has been advanced 
to assistant general sales manager, do- 
mestic sales department, Texaco Inc., 
New York. George V. Nallle succeeds 
him as general sales manager of the 14- 
state Northern Region. John T. Boiger, 
Jr., moves into Nalle’s former post as 
Norfolk Div. sales manager. Walter J. 
Williamson becomes assistant division 
sales manager, Norfolk. 


Robert P. Jensen was advanced to man- 
ager of industrial foil, laminations and 
containers, Products Div., Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
Robert H. Lucas succeeds him as indus- 
trial foil and container sales manager. 


David E. Glass joined Producto Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., as sales 
manager, Machine Tool Div. He had been 
New England sales manager, Consoli- 
dated American Machinery Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Richard E. Sutherland was elected vice 
president-sales, S-P Mfg. Corp., Solon, 
Ohio. 


Clarence C. Wheeler, John M. Beyers, 
and Robert W. Brandt have been named 
northeast, western, and east central re- 
gional managers respectively by Stanley 
Electric Tools, division of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Alexander John, sales manager and as- 
sistant general manager of Thomas C. 
Wilson, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
has been elected vice president of the 
firm. 


Albert W. Tracy was appointed sales 
manager, western region, Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Co., with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


Jack H. deKruif has joined Warner 
Electric Brake & Clutch Co., Beloit, Wis., 
as vice president of marketing and sales. 
He was formerly with Hughes Aircraft 
Co., Los Angeles. 


John F. Delany has been promoted to 
manager of can sales for Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Sales, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Louis L. Tuck was made assistant sales 
manager and assistant to the sales man- 
ager, Reon Resistor Corp., Yonkers, 
N. Y. He was previously with Avnet 
Electronics, Westbury, N. Y. 


C. D. Hitchcock has taken the post of 
general sales manager with Principal Mfg. 
Corp., Chicago. Before joining the firm 
he had been with Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. and Flexonics Corp., a di- 
vision of Calumet & Hecla. 
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According to the surveys, more than half of the buyers interviewed had 
three or more of the personality traits noted below; over half were afflicted 
with “superior phobia,” and only one in ten appeared to be free of any of 
the six traits. 


. He’s running scared—afraid management will criticize one of his pur- 


chasing decisions (superior phobia), or that something he’s done won't 
come off the way top management expects. 

He’s loaded with pre-conceptions about products, suppliers, management 
practices, and the like. He doesn’t want to risk the anxiety that goes with 
reviewing old decisions. 

He lacks aggressiveness and willingness to cooperate. It’s hard to get 


How the Motivational-Re 


Now that top management has screwed down the lid on in- 
ventories and frowned on high-level spending, the sales experts 
are beating the bushes for new ways to get competitive advan- 
tages. Their problem in a nutshell: How to scramble most adroitly 
for whatever business currently is available. 

One weapon that’s getting a special sharpening is motivational 
research—the psychological depth-probing of emotional factors 
behind industrial buying. The reasoning goes something like this: 
@ In many industrial lines, prices, quality, and other economic 


factors are so similar that competing sales stories tend to 
nullify each other. 


© So the smart vendor has to look for a “plus’’—some insight or 


|. Six Key P.A. Personality Traits 


the P.A. to do it a new way because he’s bogged down in inertia. 

4. He wavers before the opinion of associates—even men of lower cor- 
porate rank. The P.A. is caught in the middle of continual battles 
between production managers, engineers, controllers; his inclination is 
to satisfy everyone. 

5. He carries a chip on his shoulder. Since. he’s used to being criticized, 
he expects it and reacts defensively, even though he may not be up 
for knocks. 

6. He lacks technical and broad managerial knowledge, so he is at a dis- 
advantage in relations with engineers, salesmen, and other company 
managers. 


How the P.A.s Traits Affect Decisions 


The foregoing personality traits supposedly affect buying practices in 
these ways: 


. The P.A. intermixes the corporate image or his mental picture of the 


vendor with the actual performance features of the product. He wants 
to buy from a company whose image is competent, dependable, aggres- 
sive. He has generally favorable attitudes toward suppliers, but he’s 
concerned whether vendors are really interested in his problems as a 
buyer. 


The P.A. is generally loyal to old suppliers—though he is also open- 
minded to change. He’s willing to listen to salesmen or suggestions 
from men in his company. 


. The P.A. doesn’t buy on price alone. In fact, motivational research 


shows this is seventh on the list. Topping it are (1) delivery, (2) quality 
and product performance, (3) special deals, (4) engineering service, 
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(5) personal relations with the salesman, (6) cooperation. 

4. P.A.’s have a slight tendency to do business with large suppliers. This 
is partly because the big vendors offer services that are important to the 
P.A. (However, some say that small firms are more flexible in meeting 
their needs.) 

5. P.A.’s have a slight tendency to favor local suppliers, but motivational 
research shows that vendors who are Johnny-on-the-spot with good 
delivery and service emerge as “local” suppliers, even though they may 
not be located nearby. 

6. The P.A. says service is important, but he means more than prompt 
delivery or technical help. He thinks of it in terms of the salesman who 
calls on him. 

7. The P.A. views a good salesman as one who will be prompt, alert, and 
a walking source of information about his products. But the P.A. also 
expects him to be interested in his personal problems as a manager. 
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earch Experts Size Up Your Personality 


approach that goes beyond the standard dollars-and-cents area. 

® Here the human element ¢omes in—sizing up the P.A. in terms 
of his environment, his personality, his power, his ambitions. 
Salesmen, of course, always have attempted this on a do-it- 
yourself basis. Today's big difference is that professional ap- 
praisers have been called in to do the job—the boys with the 
academic training and clinical experience. 


associations, some by inquisitive savants. (The studies, inciden- 
tally, show a remarkably high agreement.) 

Whether you like this “image” of yourself or not, the big point 
to bear in mind is that many a salesman is going to gage you 
that way-—and act accordingly. And you'll find these psychological 
appeals coming up in other types of vendor contacts, more exten- 
sive follow through on after-purchase service, and P.A.-avoiding 
end-runs to reach other managers who supposedly influence your 
buying decisions. 

Here’s the composite “image,” together with comments by 
two topnotch purchasing observers (both Purchasing Week 
consultants): 


What does the picture these pros are painting of you look like? 


In the outline that appears below, Purchasing Week’s editois 
have combined into one canvas the individual brush strokes of 
} many such motivation-research studies, some private, some by 


Il. The P.A.'s Broad Psychological “Image ™ 


1. The P.A. is security oriented. He has deep fears about change, making “Clearing through him” builds status in his own eyes, and—he hopes 
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decisions, exposing himself to risk and anxiety. He is insecure because 
he continually is in the middle of inter-group and interpersonal battles. 


—the eyes of others. 


a 3. The P.A. is complacent, and according to the analysts, knows it. He pre- 
He lacks the training and management kaow-tow that other managers fers inertia, even in the face of some risk of status and job security. 
have, ont he feels that this Se threat - his pb. He docan't —* However the comfort of inaction is satisfying, because it convinces the 
ss enything that will expose him to additional risk or rag criticism. P.A. that he has been doing it right all along. 

security orientation is strongest in large companies of a conservative : ae : ? 
and stodgy stripe; it occurs fa Sdunger; eeudilet, Gr epacbege AER This does give rise to some guilt feelings, on the other hand. The P.A. 
panies. However, the feeling is always there to some degree.  suapehenadnpeperd:s f pe one eis ess he 
with salesmen,” fighting other departments, or with other administrative 
2. The P.A. is a status seeker, interested in advancing himself as a manager red tape. 

within the company, and he lusts after the goodies that go with bigger , 3 ‘ 2 ; 
jobs and titles. He also wants to advance himself in the eyes of his Ry Hanine ont be ene See Me seriety of cheng. E 
colleagues (other department heads or managers), but there’s the oppos- ot ” _ eo position loug msm . 7 3A cae Oe O- 
nr foling that be wank 65 et 00 thr siieed. cision for him. Then he can lay the blame on him. 
The P.A. knows he never can be president of the company, though 4. The P.A. values the interpersonal relations with suppliers and salesmen 


he wants a top level staff job and important “coordinating” functions 
(“You have to ask the Purchasing Dept. how they feel about this”) 
which indicate informal importance. He also is crying for professional 
recognition to make up for some of the lack of recognition in manage- 
ment’s hierarchy. 


Another way for the P.A. to advance his status is to identify with the 
giants of industry, their products and representatives. He likes to drop 
names of friends in corporate front offices and associate with big-com- 
pany salesmen. Here’s where corporate image worship comes in. The 
P.A. stands at the gate of the company; the big boys have to kow-tow to 
him to get into the corporate kitty. 


This same position helps him boost his status within the company when 
engineers and production men have to go through him to see a vendor. 


very highly. The psychologists say it is these men who provide him 
with a mirror for his self esteem. Co-managers in the company con- 
tinually are criticizing the P.A. for one reason or another; the salesman 
makes him feel like a king. 


Though the P.A. tends to look at supplier service, quality, delivery, and 
price in terms of company needs (he has to for job survival), he feels 
internally that a supplier failure is a personal affront. The reasoning 
belund this is that late delivery or poor quality is a “signal” that the sales- 
man supplicr doesn’t understand his needs as a person within the com- 
pany and thus doesn’t value him as a person. P.A.’s feel that salesmen 
have a personal obligation to live up to their promises; that this is part 
of the personal relationship the P.A. has tried to erect (in his mind) 
with them. 


Athenia Doubles Output of Specialty Strip Steel 


Clifton, N. J.—Athenia Steel 
Div., National-Standard Co., has 
completed a $3-million expansion 
program that doubles its capacity 
of high-carbon strip steels. 

“We expect,” said Division 
Manager John A. Johnson, “to 
recapture some of the domestic 
market that has been lost to 
foreign producers now that we 
are competitive over a wider 
range of sizes of high carbon 
steel strip than before.” 

Another reason for the ex- 
pansion, according to Johnson, is 
the growing demand by large steel 
users for closer tolerances, better 
grain structures in metals, and 
higher quality in surface finishes. 

Athenia is now set to supply 
flat steels from 16-in. wide and 
0.072-in. thick to %4-in. wide and 
0.001-in. thick in coils to 5,000 
lb. Flattened round wire in a 
variety of finishes is available 
from %-in. wide and 0.065-in. 
thick to 0.010-in. wide and 
0.001-in. thick in coils to 1,000 
lb. 

“Our expansion” Johnson 
explained, “is aimed at reducing 
costs while increasing capacity to 
meet future competition. And we 
expect to encourage wider use of 


Peninsular Metal 
Products Leaves 
Auto Parts Field 


Detroit—The Peninsular Metal 
Products Corp. has decided to 
abandon the automotive supply 
business and will liquidate its 
270,000 sq. ft. plant here by 
midsummer. 

S. W. Sorenson Jr., president 
of the firm that produces auto- 
mobile trim for Ford Motor Co., 
Chrysler Corp., and American 
Motors, told stockholders in a 
letter: “After a thorough review 
of the facts, your management 
has taken realistic action and de- 
cided to discontinue the manu- 
facture of automotive parts and 
to concentrate our efforts in areas 
other than the automotive field.” 

Peninsular’s two wholly owned 
subsidiaries, Brass Forgings Co., 
and George L. Nankervis Co., 
will continue to operate. The sub- 
sidiaries produce aluminum and 
brass forgings, precision testing 
equipment, and _ electroplating, 
aluminum anodizing and metal 
finishing equipment. 

Sorensen said the 37 year 
old firm will close because auto 
companies are using less and 
lighter trim, and because of high 
labor costs. The plant will close 
at the end of the current model 
year, or about July 15, according 
to Sorensen. 


Chemical Firm Develops 
Additive for Diesel Fuels 


San Francisco—A new deter- 
gent additive, said to be the first 
of its kind developed especially 
for diesel fuels, is being marketed 
by Oronite Chemical Co. 

The new product, OFA 265, 
is a mixture of ash-free organic 
surface active compounds that 
protects diesel fuel injector sys- 
tems from gums and rust. OFA 
has been extensively field tested 
in diesel trucks under a wide 
range of conditions, Oronite 
said. 


high-grade steels that now must 
compete with lower grades of 
steel and steel substitutes.” 

Among the major pieces of 
production machinery account- 
ing for a part of the $2.2-million 
spent on equipment is a fast wire 
flattening mill that puts out 3,- 
300 feet of steel wire/min. Other 
equipment includes a high-pre- 
cision strip steel flattening mill, 
new slitting lines, and new large 
capacity annealing furnaces. 

For more economic production 
Athenia engineers designed the 
expanded facilities to cut han- 


dling of standard coils, increase 
processing speed, and make more 
effective use of equipment and 
manpower with parallel process- 
ing lines. 

The division manager pre- 
dicted the demand for specialty 
strip steels will double during the 
next ten years in such growth in- 
dustry products as home appli- 
ances, business machines, auto- 
mobiles, snow plows, and service 
station equipment. These applica- 
tions impose severe quality stand- 
ards and custom features on 
strip steels, he said. 


& 
“ 
‘ 


MODERNIZED PRODUCTION FACILITIES at Athenia reduce handling, 
speed up processing to meet expected rise in demand for strip steel. 


PRODUCT DEMONSTRATION has proved highly successful as buying 
technique at Peoples Gas. Here, heavy-duty crane goes through paces. 


Utility Buys Product Only After Demonstration 


Chicago—The purchasing de- 
partment at Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. here has switched 
to product demonstration as a 
prime technique in buying heavy 
equipment. 

The new technique, says Wil- 
ton L. Brown, director of pur- 
chases, gives the men who will 
be using the equipment a chance 
to see it before it is purchased. 
In addition, Brown pointed out, 
product demonstration allows the 
purchasing department to play a 
greater role in the selection of the 
new machinery. 


The product demonstration 
idea, which was suggested by 
Brown earlier this year, got its 
first test recently when Peoples 
Gas needed three new 10-ton 
truck cranes, equipped with out- 
riggers, for the utility company’s 
three major shop locations. 

Brown notified four major 
crane manufacturers of his com- 
pany’s needs. The four potential 
suppliers appeared with seven 
different heavy-duty mobile 
cranes which were put through 
their paces by lifting a section of 
48-in. pipe weighing 11,500 Ib. 


. Meet our mechanical man 


Bill Jacobi has been fighting packaging 
inefficiency since the days of string tying. 


Some day he hopes to win. Many claim 
he already has. Particularly users of 
Union-Camp shipping containers. 


It’s easy to understand why. As a re- 
sult of putting some of his automation 
ideas to work, these companies have saved 
thousands of dollars in reduced handling 
and labor costs. Tosay nothing of increased 
production rates. 


According to Bill, who’s Director of our 
Package Engineering Department, pack- 
aging costs are like an iceberg. Only the top 
portion—or surface costs—can be seen. 
This is represented by the packaging 
materials. 


It’s the hidden costs that cause the trou- 
ble. These sizable expenses take the form 
of filling, handling, weighing, maintenance, 
labor, closing, warehousing and product 
damage. And it takes an expert to analyze 
them and make recommendations that 
will keep them to a minimum. 


This is precisely the type of service Bill 
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and his team of specialists provide. Their 
studies cover inventory control. Plant lay- 
out. Filling and handling techniques and 
equipment. Manpower expense. Adapt- 
ability of containers to palletizing as well 
as to present (and anticipated) traffic flow. 
In fact, anything that contributes 
ultimately to reducing the unit-packag- 
ing-cost of the product—whether it’s 
applesauce or appliances. , 


As Bill puts it, “In today’s profit-squeeze 
economy, one of the only avenues left for 
achieving significant savings is through 
more streamlined packaging and handling 
of the manufactured product. It’s an ave- 
nue well worth exploring.” 


‘ 


If you agree, he’ll be glad to explore it 
with you. There’s no obligation. Just drop 
us a note on your letterhead. 


S UNION-CAMP" 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation -233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


Plants: Savannah, Georgia - Trenton, New Jersey - Chicago, Illinois - Lake- 

land, Florida - Spartanburg, South Carolina - Jamestown, North Carolina 

Subsidiaries: Allied Container Corporation, Dedham, Massachusetts 
The Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland. o 
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to a specified height and specified 
reach. 

On hand for the demonstration 
were Operating engineers, trans- 
portation executives, distribution 
department men, officials from 
the Peoples Gas district shop, 
and top level company officials as 
well as Brown and other members 
of the purchasing staff. 


SOLD ON IDEA 


Now the utility company is 
sold on Brown’s idea and plans 
to put the product demonstration 
technique to use once again later 
this sur mer when Brown will 
have to buy some front loaders. 

“The product demonstration,” 
Brown told PURCHASING WEEK, 
“makes it possible for the using 
department to see the best com- 
petitive available equipment, and 
the purchasing department has 
the satisfaction of knowing what 
they are getting for the price.” 


Air Reduction Starts Up 
Electronically Controlled 
Liquid Air Products Plant 


Butler, Pa.—A new Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., Inc., liquid air 
separation plant has gone on 
stream here. 

The new facility, which has a 
capacity of 120 tons of high pu- 
rity oxygen a day, will pipe the 
industrial gas directly to Armco 
Steel Corp.’s Butler works. 

Air Reduction officials said the 
new electronically controlled 
plant also will produce nitrogen 
and liquid argon. The oxygen, 


oxygen directly to steel firms. 


they added, will be used for steel 
production in Armco electric 
and open hearth furnaces. 

The new Air Reduction plant 
is one of four company separa- 
tion plants here, which distribute 
their products over a 500-mile 
radius. 

In addition to local steel com- 
panies, Airco is selling its liquid 
air products to mining, food proc- 
essing, metalworking, aircraft, 
chemical, electronic, and ship- 
building firms. 


IBM Divisions Shift Duties 


White Plains, N. ¥.—Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 
is now selling punched cards and 
other data processing equipment 
supplies through its Data Proc- 
essing Division. 

The Supplies Division, which 
formerly handled marketing, will 
now concentrate on product de- 
velopment, engineering, and pro- 


duction of IBM supplies. 
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Athenia Doubles Output of Specialty Strip Steel J 


Clifton, N. J.—Athenia Steel 
Div., National-Standard Co., has 
completed a $3-million expansion 
program that doubles its capacity 
of high-carbon strip steels 

“We expect,” said Division 
Manager John A. Johnson, “to 
recapture some of the domestic 
market that has been lost to 
foreign producers now that we 
are competitive over a wider 
range of sizes of high carbon 
steel strip than before.” 

Another reason for the ex- 
pansion, according to Johnson, is 
the growing demand by large steel 
users for closer tolerances, better 
grain structures in metals, and 
higher quality in surface finishes. 

Athenia is now set to supply 
flat steels from 16-in. wide and 
0.072-in. thick to “%4-in. wide and 
0.001-in. thick in coils to 5,000 
Ib. Flattened round wire in a 
variety of finishes is available 
from %2-in. wide and 0.065-in. 
thick to 0.010-in. wide and 
0.001-in. thick in coils to 1,000 
Ib. 

“Our expansion” Johnson 
explained, “is aimed at reducing 
costs while increasing capacity to 
meet future competition. And we 
expect to encourage wider use of 


Peninsular Metal 
Products Leaves 
Auto Parts Field 


Detroit—The Peninsular Metal 
Products Corp. has decided to 
abandon the automotive supply 
business and will liquidate its 
270,000 sq. ft. plant here by 
midsummer. 

S. W. Sorenson Jr., president 
of the firm that produces auto- 
mobile trim for Ford Motor Co., 
Chrysler Corp., and American 
Motors, told stockholders in a 
letter: “After a thorough review 
of the facts, your management 
has taken realistic action and de- 
cided to discontinue the manu- 
facture of automotive parts and 
to concentrate our efforts in areas 
other than the automotive field.” 

Peninsular’s two wholly owned 
subsidiaries, Brass Forgings Co., 
and George L. Nankervis Co., 
will continue to operate. The sub- 
sidiaries produce aluminum and 
brass forgings, precision testing 
equipment, and _ electroplating, 
aluminum anodizing and metal 
finishing equipment. 

Sorensen said the 37 year 
old firm will close because auto 
companies are using less and 
lighter trim, and because of high 
labor costs. The plant will close 
at the end of the current model 
year, or about July 15, according 
to Sorensen. 


Chemical Firm Develops 
Additive for Diesel Fuels 


San Francisco—A new deter- 
gent additive, said to be the first 
of its kind developed especiaily 
for diesei fuels, is being marketed 
by Oronite Chemical Co. 

The new product, OFA 265, 
is a mixture of ash-free organic 
surface active compounds that 
protects diesel fuel injector sys- 
tems froia gums and rust. OFA 
has been extensively field tested 
in diesel trucks under a wide 
range of conditions, Oronite 
said. 


high-grade steels that now must|dling of standard coils, increase 


compete with lower grades of 
steel and steel substitutes.” 

Among the major pieces of 
production machinery account- 
ing for a part of the $2.2-million 
spent on equipment is a fast wire 
flattening mill that puts out 3,- 
300 feet of steel wire/min. Other 
equipment includes a high-pre- 
cision strip steel flattening mill, 
new slitting lines, and new large 
capacity annealing furnaces. 

For more economic production 
Athenia engineers designed the 
expanded facilities to cut han- 


processing speed, and make more 
effective use of equipment and 
manpower with parallel process- 
ing lines. 

The division manager pre- 
dicted the demand for specialty 
strip steels will double during the 
next ten years in such growth in- 
dustry products as home appli- 
ances, business machines, auto- 
mobiles, snow plows, and service 
station equipment. These applica- 
tions impose severe quality stand- 
ards and custom features on 
strip steels, he said. 


MODERNIZED PRODUCTION FACILITIES at Athenia reduce handling, 
speed up processing to meet expected rise in demand for strip steel. 


Utility Buys Product Only After Demonstration 


Chicago—The purchasing de- 
partment at Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. here has switched 
to product demonstration as a 
prime technique in buying heavy 
equipment. 

The new technique, says Wil- 
ton L. Brown, director of pur- 
chases, gives the men who will 
be using the equipment a chance 
to see it before it is purchased. 
In addition, Brown pointed out, 
product demonstration allows the 
purchasing department to play a 


The product demonstration 
idea, which was sugg sted by 
Brown earlier this year, got its 
first test recently when Peoples 
Gas needed three new 10-ton 
truck cranes, equipped with out- 
riggers, for the utility company’s 
three major shop locations. 

Brown notified four major 
crane manufacturers of his com- 
pany’s needs. The four potential 
suppliers appeared with seven 
different heavy-duty mobile 
cranes which were put through 


PRODUCT DEMONSTRATION has proved highly successful as buying greater role in the selection of the} their paces by lifting a section of 
technique at Peoples Gas. Here, heavy-duty crane goes through paces. new machinery. 


48-in. pipe weighing 11,500 lb. 


Meet our mechanical man 


Bill Jacobi has been fighting packaging 
inefficiency since the days of string tying. 


Some day he hopes to win. Many claim 
he already has. Particularly users of 
Union-Camp shipping containers. 


It’s easy to understand why. As a re- 
sult of putting some of his automation 
ideas to work, these companies have saved 
thousands of dollars in reduced handling 
and labor costs. Tosay nothing of increased 
production rates. 


According to Bill, who’s Director of our 
Package Engineering Department, pack- 
aging costs are like an iceberg. Only the top 
portion—or surface costs—can be seen. 
This is represented by the packaging 
materials. 


It’s the hidden costs that cause the trou- 
ble. These sizable expenses take the form 
of filling, handling, weighing, maintenance, 
labor, closing, warehousing and product 
damage. And it takes an expert to analyze 
them and make recommendations that 
will keep them to a minimum. 


This is precisely the type of service Bill 
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and his team of specialists provide. Their 
studies cover inventory control. Plant lay- 
out. Filling anc handling techniques and 
equipment. Manpower expense. Adapt- 
ability of containers to palletizing as well 
as to present (and anticipated) traffic flow. 
In fact, anything that contributes 
ultimately to reducing the unit-packag- 
ing-cost of the product—whether it’s 
applesauce or appliances. , 


As Bill puts it, “In today’s profit-squeeze 
economy, one of the only avenues left for 
achieving significant savings is through 
more streamlined packaging and handling 
of the manufactured product. It’s an ave- 
nue well worth exploring.” 


‘ 


If you agree, he’ll be glad to explore it 
with you. There’s no obligation. Just drop 
us a note on your letterhead. 


S UNION-CAMP: 


CORRUGATED BOXES 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation .233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 
Plants: Savannah, Georgia - Trenton, New Jersey - Chicago, Illinois - Lake- 
land, Florida - Spartanburg, South Carolina - Jamestown, North Carolina 


Subsidiaries: Allied Container Corporation, Dedham, Massachusetts 
The Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland. ps 
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to a specified height and specified 
reach. 

On hand for the demonstration 
were operating engineers, trans- 
portation executives, distribution 
department men, officials from 
the Peoples Gas district shop, 
and top level company officials as 
well as Brown and other members 
of the purchasing staff. 


SOLD ON IDEA 


Now the utility company is 
sold on Brown’s idea and plans 
to put the product demonstration 
technique to use once again later 
this summer when Brown will 
have to buy some front loaders. 

“The product demonstration,” 
Brown told PURCHASING WEEK, 
“makes it possible for the using 
department to see the best com- 
petitive available equipment, and 
the purchasing department has 
the satisfaction of knowing what 
they are getting for the price.” 


Air Reduction Starts Up 
Electronically Controlled 
Liquid Air Products Plant 


Butler, Pa.—A new Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., Inc., liquid air 
separation plant has gone on 
stream here. 

The new facility, which has a 
capacity of 120 tons of high pu- 
rity oxygen a day, will pipe the 
industrial gas directly to Armco 
Steel Corp.’s Butler works. 

Air Reduction officials said the 
new electronically controlled 
plant also will produce nitrogen 
and liquid argon. The oxygen, 
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oxygen directly to steel firms. 


they added, will be used for steel 
production in Armco electric 
and open hearth furnaces. 

The new Air Reduction plant 
is one of four company separa- 
tion plants here, which distribute 
their products over a 500-mile 
radius. 

In addition to local steel com- 
panies, Airco is selling its liquid 
air products to mining, food proc- 
essing, metalworking, aircraft, 
chemical, electronic, and ship- 
building firms. 


IBM Divisions Shift Duties 


White Plains, N. Y.—Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 
is now selling punched cards and 
other data processing equipment 
supplies through its Data Proc- 
essing Division. 

The Supplies Division, which 
formerly handled marketing, will 
now concentrate on product de- 
velopment, engineering, and pro- 


duction of IBM supplies. 
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Connector 


Installs Easily 


Connector has lug and 
splicer that can be connected 
to welding and power 
cables by hammer blow. 
Connector has cable-size 
markings and stripping gage 
stamped on its side, and is 
available in a full range of 
sizes, from No. 6 through 1, 
and 1/10 through 4/0. 

Price: 44¢ to $1.40. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Bernard Welding Equip- 
ment Co., 10232 Avenue N, 
Chicago 17, Ill. (PW, 7/4/ 
60) 


Crane Scale 
Has Remote Indicator 


Crane scale has separate 
load element and indicator 
connected by up to 50 ft. of 
flexible double-wire braid 
hose. Load element can be 
raised with a crane hook, 
while the indicator stays at 
eye level. Capacities avail- 
able range up to 60,000 Ib. 

Price: $415 (0-500 Ib.) 
$2,695 (0-60,000 Ib.) De- 
livery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Martin-Decker Corp., 
3431 Cherry Ave., Long 
Beach 7, Calif. (PW, 7/4/ 
60) 


Gear Shaver 
Is Flexible 


Gear shaver has dial-con- 
trolled machine settings to 
handle changes in process- 
ings method. Available in 3 
models (underpass, internal, 
or universal), the unit is sized 
for work on gears of 8, 12, or 
18-in. in dia. Design features 
central lubrication and pre- 
cision bearings. 

Price: approx. $15,000 to 
$20,000. Delivery: 8 to 10 
wk. 

Michigan Tool Co., 7171 
E. MecNichols Rd., Detroit 
12, Mich. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Finishing Unit 
Has Neoprene-Lined Barrel 


Tumbling barrel finishing 
unit produces fine finishes on 
metal or plastic parts through 
wet or dry processes. The ne- 
oprene-lined barrel, mounted 
on a welded iron frame, is 
supported by oversize bear- 
ings. Constant or variable 
drive motors are available. 

Price: $536 (single speed) 
or $691 (variable). Delivery: 
3 to 4 wk. 

Tumb-L-Matic, Inc., St. 
Mary’s St., Stamford, Conn. 
(PW, 7/4/60) 
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Typewriter Ribbon 
Gives Fine Impressions 


Typewriter ribbon, recom- 
mended for executive cor- 
respondence, gives sharp im- 
pressions because of its thin 
silk fabric cross section. 
Thin, durable weave allows 
more ribbon to be placed on 
standard typewriter spools. 

Price: $25.50 per doz. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Kee Lox Mfg. Co., 107, 10 
Kee Lox St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(PW, 7/4/60) 


Broom 
Fits Trucks 


Pick-up type broom with 6 
cu. ft. hopper works with 
most makes of hydraulic 
loaders and fork lift trucks. 
Device fits in place of loader 
bucket, or clamps on fork 
lift tines. Unit cleans a path 
5 ft. wide, putting bottles, 
cups, straws, sand, and other 
debris in hopper. 

Price: $970. Delivery: 10 
days. 

Sweepster, Inc., Dexter, 
Mich. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Impact Wrench 
Lightweight Design 


Reversible impact wrench® 
quickly tightens threaded 
fasteners to high torques. The 
air-powered device weighs 
only 414 Ib. in standard %- 
in. model Three-lug mechan- 
ism provides 3 impacts per 
revolution. 

Price: approx. $285. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Buckeye Tools Corp., 
5003 Springboro Pike, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Hand Jack 
Is Hydraulic 


Hydraulic hand jack lifts 
heavy loads, moves ma- 
chinery, presses bushings, or 
performs bending operations. 
Available in 30, 50, and 
100-ton models, the device 
operates in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Units have 
dual positive-release valves. 

Price: $108 (30 ton); 
$169.50 (50 ton); and $338 
(100 ton). Delivery imme- 
diate. 

Weaver Mfg. Co., 2100 


S. 9 St., Springfield, Ill. (PW, 
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Tapping Screw 
Makes Own Hole, Thread 


Hole drilling tapping 
screw requires no punching 
or drilling of light gage sheet 
metal. Screw drills its own 
hole, forms its own thread, 
and has an integral washer 
with serrated face to mini- 
mize stripping and spinning. 

Price: $1.16 (6 x % in.) 
to $3.71 (14 x % in.) 
(gross). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Parker-Kalon Div., Gen- 
eral American Transporta- 
tion Corp., 1 Peekay Dr., 
Clifton, N. J. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Building Panel 
Is Plastic 


Plastic building panel of 
nylon-reinforced _ fiberglass 
resists chemicals, abrasion, 
moisture, and outdoor ele- 
ments. Available in 6 oz. 
and 8 oz. per sq. ft. weights 
and in 16 colors, the panel 
is guaranteed to maintain a 
good surface for 15 years. 

Price: 59¢ per sq. ft. De- 
livery: July. 

Filon Plastics Corp., 333 
N. Van Ness Ave., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Wheel Head 


Buffs Metal 


Wheel head for continuous 
buffing of aluminum, brass, 
or steel coil may be placed in 
tandem and positioned at an 
angle for cross-cutting action. 
Entire head oscillates for uni- 
form buffing. Automatic 
wheel positioner compensates 
for wear. 

Price: $8,500. Delivery: 
3 mo. 

Murray-Way Corp., P. O. 
Box 180, Birmingham, Mich. 
(PW, 7/4/60) 


Machine Tool 


Is Ultrasonic 


Ultrasonic machine tool 
performs precise machining 
operations in hard, brittle 
materials. Available with 
either 200 watt or 1,000 watt 
generator, the unit can 
handle cutting tools up to 
2-in. in dia. 

Price: approx. $7,800. 
Delivery: 4 to 6 wk. 

Sheffield Corp., Springfield 
and Thomas Sts., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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@ A dozen or more “rare metals” are playing a key role in new product 
development. Names such as bismuth and tantalum—seldom heard outside 
the lab 10 years ago—are now subject to widespread discussion in aircraft 
and electronics circles. 

Rare metals are just what the name suggests—metals that for one reason 
or another are hard to come by. They may be rare because there isn’t much 
around, or they may be considered rare because, although there is a lot of 
the metal in the earth’s crust, it’s extremely difficult to separate it. Silicon, 
for example, is the second most plentiful element in the world (behind 
oxygen). But its a long way from the silicon found in sandstone and rocks” 
to the high purity product required for transistors. 

All the work that’s necessary to isolate the rare metals from the parent ore 
shows up in the final price. Ferrosilicon (containing 50% silicone, 50% 
iron) costs about 12¢ a Ib. while semi-conductor grade silicone sells for over 
$400 a Ib. 

@ The rare metals have been riding the economic merry-go-round for years. 
Producers have been unwilling to make the metals in quantity until a 
definite market was assured, and users have been unwilling to experiment 
with them until continuous supplies were assured. But now space age needs 
are changing this approach. 

Take the electronics industry for example. A large part of the new 
products are built around semi-conductors. And semi-conductors depend 
largely on two rare metals—silicon and germanium. Electronics researchers 
are now experimenting with other metals (high purity arsenic, indium, gallium, 
etc) in hope of improving semi-conductors. 

@ Researchers turned to the rare metals to do jobs that ordinary materials 
couldn’t handle. They needed materials that could withstand ultra-high tem- 
peratures, unusual stress and corrosion conditions, while exhibiting special 
chemical, electrical and magnetic properties. 

Metallurgists had to develop new methods of separating the valuable ele- 
ments, new techniques of refining, purifying, and molding. Laboratories have 
made sensational strides in bringing metals to their highest purity, and have 
come up with metals that are 99.999% pure. 

@ Here is what some of the most promising rare metals are doing: 


Arsenic compounds using 99.999% pure metal, will mean better 
As radios, computers. Tiny amounts now go into semi-conductors, but 
this market is expected to increase substantially. 


B Beryllium is in store for a bright future in atomic plants. The metal 
e can withstand high-temperatures while retaining its strength. It slows 
down absorption of neutrons, offers good thermal protection. U.S. produc- 
tion jumped from 100,000 Ib. in 1958 to almost 300,000 this year. 


¢ Bismuth compounds form the heart of thermoelectric devices that 
fal turn electricity into heat and cold (see PW, May 9, ’60, p. 25). It is 
one of the most versatile of the rare metals. For years it has been used as a 
pharmaceutical (indigestion remedies) and as an element in fusible alloys. 
The metal has an unusually low melting point (271 C) and a high boiling 
point (1,560 C) which makes it a natural for use as a coolant in atomic 
reactors. 


C Columbium melts at 2,415 C and is being used for parts in missiles 
and jet-engines, and for cladding in high temperature nuclear 
reactors. This metal is known as Niobium in Europe. 


i Indium has been used as a carrier in germanium semi-conductors and 
Nis now being combined with arsenic, phosphorus, antimony in new 
electronic devices. 


M Molybdenum is scheduled for jobs in missiles and rockets. It melts 
O at 2,662 C, and keeps its strength at high temperatures. It must be 
coated to prevent oxidation. 


S Selenium’s uses have included rectifiers, xerographic printing, and 
e rubber vulcanizing. It now shows promise in thermoelectricity in 
combination with bismuth or bismuth and tellurium. 


T Tantalum, with a top melting point of 2,996 C has a big future in 
Q@ missiles. It is extremely resistant to acids and is now used in electro- 
lytic capacitors. 


Tellurium has been largely a research tool in the past, but the era of 
Te thermoelectric devices promises to open up new areas of use. 
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Deburrer 
Works on Plastics 


Device has pilot to deburr 
holes in hard aluminum and 
plastics (but not in ferrous 
alloys), and is designed for 
use in small high-speed port- 
able drills and in stationary 
drills with speeds up to 4,500 
rpm. Sizes range from ,'; in. 
to % in. in thickness. 

Price: 60¢. Delivery: 1 
wk. 

Deburrer Co., Box 327, 
701 Old Gulph Rd., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Gloves 
Are Heat-Resistant 


Gloves with leather palms 
and aluminized asbestos 
backs and thumbs reflect up 
to 90% of all radiant heat 
in high-temperature work, 
including welding, cutting, 
and furnace operations. The 
aluminized fabric will not 
crack or peel. Three styles 
of gloves are available. 

Price: $5.60 to $7.20. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 
150 E. 42 St., New York 17, 
N. Y. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Barrier Jacket 
Protects Pipes, Ducts 


Vapor barrier doubles as 
abrasion and _ temperature 
protective jacket, and has a 
plastic zipper closure that 
allows one man to apply in- 
sulation and jacketing in a 
one-step installation. The 
device is available in a wide 
variety of jacketing and insu- 
lation materials. 

Price: 64¢ to $2.10 per 
ft. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Zippertubing Co., 752 S. 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Drill Head 
Gives High Speed 


Multiple drill head pro- 
vides speeds high enough for 
very small drills on center 
distances as small as % in. 
Designed for the precision 
production of miniaturized 
parts, the device features 
speed ranges of 0 to 8,000 
rpm. Spindles are ball-bear- 
ing mounted. 

Price: $150 (2-spindile). 
Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Metron Instrument Co., 
432 Lincoln, Denver 3, Colo. 
(PW, 7/4/60) 


End Mill 
Has 2 Flutes 


Two-flute, single end mill 
of high-speed steel is recom- 
mended for many conven- 
tional end mill operations, 
especially profiling, periph- 
eral milling, and general 
end milling work. The right- 
hand device is available in 
sizes from ¥% in. to 2 in. 

Price: $1.55 to $2.40. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Cuitting Tool Div., Provi- 
dence 1, R. I. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Stopwatch 
Is Heavy-Duty 


Twelve-hour stopwatch for 
panelboard or dashboard use 
has jewel mountings, solid 
crown, and heavy dustproof 
housing for heavy-duty serv- 
ice. Auxiliary dial face 
reads in production units per 
hr. Accuracy is within 2 
sec. per hr. over an 18-hr. 
period. 

Price: $52.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Heuer Timer Corp., 441 
Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. (PW, 7/4/60) 


Arc Torch 


Exerts Safe Pressure 


Arc torch yields intense 
heat electrically, for welding, 
brazing, general heating, or 
preheating in welding, solder- 
ing, or hard surfacing work. 
The device does not exert 
enough pressure to displace 
molten metal or produce 
blow holes in thin gage 
metal. 

Price: $24.75. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 
General Offices, Rahway, 
N. J. (PW, 7/4/60) 
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Plant Flooring 


© Concrete is the predominant floor 
surface in industrial buildings. Port- 
land-cement concrete, the most com- 
mon, will deteriorate if exposed to 
acid, sugars, sirups, oils, and fat. Traf- 
fic from steel wheel transporters causes 
heavy wear. 


© Asphaltic Concrete is composed of ; 


a good grade of asphalt, silica filler, 
silica sand and pebbles, and carbon. 
This floor is best for wet or wet-acid 
areas. It is odorless, dustless, slip- 
proof, and easily repaired. 

© Metal floor plates are used for spe- 
cial circumstances when normal .con- 


crete floors cannot withstand the ex- 
treme wear and tear put upon them. 
© Wood floors are generally made 
of northern hard maple, sugar maple 
or other hard woods. Overloading of 
all wood floor construction can cause 
difficulties with these surfaces. 

@ Brick floors are usually employed 
for a particular utilitarian purpose and 
vary considerably in design and cost. 
These floors can be employed wherever 
acid or alkali spillage is a problem. 

© Terrazzo is a composite building 
material of concrete, marble chips, and 
cement. (PW,7/4/60) 
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Motor 
is Compact 


Motor with NEMA type 
“C” face mounting for 
pumps, gears, hoists, or pro- 
peller-type fans comes in rat- 
ings from 1 hp. to 5 hp. at 
1,800 rpm, % hp. to 3 hp. at 
1,200 rpm, and %2 hp. to 2 


hp. at 900 rpm. 

Price: $91 to $161 (“drip- 
proof”) or $119 to $229 
(totally enclosed). Delivery: 
approx. 3 wk. 

General Electric Co., 


Small Integral Motor Dept., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (PW, 7/ 
4/60) 


Crane Scale 
Has High Accuracy 


Crane scale weighs with an 
accuracy of 0.1% of capac- 
ity. Unit weighs the load in 
motion. The scale has a case 
of cast aluminum and cast 
iron, finished in yellow for 
high visibility. Capacities 
available are 3, 5, 742, 10, 
and 15 tons. 

Price: $700 to $1,500. De- 
livery: 1 wk. 

John Chatillon & Sons, 85 
Cliff St., New York, N. Y. 
(PW, 7/4/60) 


Lockheed Cuts Costs 
By Using Natural Gas 
In Place of Acetylene 


Marietta, Ga.—Lockheed Aircraft Co. 
has reduced the cost of gas used in steel 
cutting operations 70% by substituting 
natural gas for acetylene. 

The operation, which cuts steel stock 
and plate up to several inches in thick- 
ness, is hooked into the plant’s regular 
natural gas line. Oxygen mixed with the 
gas supplies pressure ranging from five 
ounces to four pounds. 

Installation of a hydraulic back-up 
valve on the line to prevent sudden surges 
of flares during the cutting is the only 
additional equipment required. 

According to Lockheed engineers, the 
natural gas method causes cleaner cut- 
ting, which in turn requires less machin- 
ing. It also eliminates acetylene tank 
handling and storage. 

Disadvantages of the natural gas sys- 
tem, Lockheed reports, are a 20% longer 
pre-heat stage and immobility of cutting 
operations. A special heating tie has been 
developed that partially solves the pre- 
heat problem. 


Goodyear Vinyl Resin Plant 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. will increase its plant 
capacity here by 20-million Ib. of vinyl 
resins/year. 

The expansion, expected to be com- 
pleted by fall, will involve conversion of 
a warehouse with installation of some $1- 
million worth of new processing equip- 
ment. 
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Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to locate, others 
difficult. Perhaps you can help one of our 
readers who knows exactly what he wants 
but doesn’t know where to get it. And 
keep in mind that you can make use of 
this PURCHASING WEEK service at any 
time. 

While you are answering our reader's 
request, would you also send us a carbon 
copy of your answer? 


“Could you please tell us the names of 
manufacturers of mirror supports?” 

Norman Kelman 

Office Manager 

Bridgeport Bed Spring Co. and 

Sheiman Co. 

P. O. Box 546 

107 Thompson St. 

Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


3M Offers Free Help 
On Finishing Problems 


St. Paul, Minn.—Minnesota Mining 
and Mfg. Co. is offering to help industry 
solve its grinding and finishing problems 
through an operation called Cost Check 
5-4-5. 

The service, according to 3M, is free 
to any company wishing to make use of 
it—“with no strings attached.” 

Companies asking for an analysis get 
a review portfolio, which they fill in with 
information on present grinding and fin- 
ishing operations. 

When the portfolio, which includes in- 
formation such as type of part, surface de- 
sired, purpose of abrasive operation, time 
involved, and the like, is completed, a 
field engineer from Minnesota Mining 
calls on the firm to help work out solu- 
tions. 


IBM Develops Detective 
To Track Computer Errors 


San Jose, Calif.—International Busi- 
ness Machines has developed a com- 
puter “detective” that tracks down and 
corrects errors that occur when data is 
transmitted over communication lines. 

The sleuths are extra checking bits 
placed at the end of each block of trans- 
mitted bits of information. During trans- 
mission a count of bits is simultaneously 
underway. If any bits are lost, the check- 
ing bits locate and identify them, and 
make the necessary corrections. 


A NEW CODE 


IBM has devised a new code that dif- 
fers basically from previous ones in that 
it reduces the number of checking bits 
needed in the system. The necessary cir- 
cuitry is said to be simple and inexpen- 
sive. The new development is expected 
to be added to IBM’s recently announced 
Tele-Processing system. 


GE Plunges into Computer Market 
With Medium-Price Transistor Model 


Phoenix, Ariz.—General Electric Co. 
entered the medium-priced computer 
market with the announcement of a new 
all-transistorized machine. 

The computer, designated GE-225, 
sells in the $125,000 to $400,000 range, 
depending on peripheral equipment, and 
leases for from $4,000 to $12,000 
monthly. 


PERMITS WIDE RANGE OF USES 
The machine design permits a wide 


range of uses, from scientific applications } 


requiring high speed but little peripheral 
equipment to complex business data proc- 


essing, says Lacy W. Goostree, GE De- ~ NA 


partment manager of marketing. 

The GE-225 automatically translates 
English words and mathematical symbols 
into machine language, so that personnel 
with little or no training in computer pro- 
graming can operate the device, accord- 
ing to GE. 


HANDLES EIGHT AT ONCE 


The new machine can handle simul- 
taneously eight different types of periph- 
eral devices, and—for industrial process- 
ing—has special input-output units that 
can be used for measuring and controlling 
temperature, pressure, and speed. It has 
low power requirements and reduced cool- 
ing needs. 

“Because of the large machine features 
combined in this computer,” Goostree ex- 


NEW COMPUTER, first medium-price GE 
model, goes through engiineering tests. 


plained, “the GE-225 gives a lower cost 
per computation than any other in its 
class.” 

The GE marketing manager said that 
announcement of the computer climaxes 
some nine months of engineering devel- 
opment. First deliveries are expected late 
this year and new orders are accepted on 
18-months delivery. 


NOW-the first polished aluminum towel dispenser 


“It'll look this good 
months from now” 


prove: 


‘ his name. 


II 


ee tare 


pa 


The new look is polished aluminum — a brand 
new Turn-Towl cabinet that takes water and 
wear without showing it. Intensive two-year tests 


¢ Anodized permanent aluminum finish can’t rust, 
won't wear or chip 


¢ Cabinet is easy to clean, leaves no fingermarks 


Your nearest Mosinee Turn-Towl distributor 
has the new aluminum cabinet now. Write for 


WANE 


Mosinee Turn-Tow! 


Sulake Towels cabinets are leased 
ree for use with 
FAs WEST PAPER CO. Hl Mosinee towels 


GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
Subsidiory of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 
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This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


JULY 4-10 


London—Britishers anticipate that the new international tin 
agreement framed at the United Nations last week will have a 
general price stabilization effect—but with a tendency toward 
strengthening as world availability of the metal is trimmed. 

Some disappointment was expressed that neither the U.S., 
the dominating world consumer, nor Russia joined the agree- 
ment. But this was softened by the knowledge that the States 
are not likely to act against Tin Council policies. There’s also 
a measure of confidence that there will be no recurrence of the 
Russian tin export flood that hit the market in 1958. 

. * . 

London—What will happen if the European Free Trade 
Assn. (Outer Seven) and the European Economic Community 
(Common Market) can’t settle their present differences? Both 
groups have been trying for many months to shape some sort 
of working agreement in an effort to join all 13 European 
nations into one great free trade area that also would include the 
United States and Canada. But the talks broke down early last 
month and won’t be resumed until September. 

Such a permanent split might develop into a European trade 
war from which U. S. buyers could benefit—but only temporarily. 
That’s the view of a top-level British trade official at the British 
Exposition in New York. But he quickly added: “The pic- 
ture isn’t quite so black as it might appear. Fortunately there 
are men of good will on both sides earnestly trying to unify the 
two groups again.” 

What basically is keeping the two apart? Both sides agree 
there must be a gradual lowering of tariffs between member 
nations. The French-led Common Market, however, wants to 
maintain an external tariff wall against non-member nations, 
while the British say each nation should be free to determine its 
own tariff policies with respect to non-members. 

A mandatory external tariff wall, EFTA proponents insist, 
would not only discriminate dangerously against such major 
allies as the United States, but would also exclude the goods of 
British Commonwealth nations. 

What the British want is simply this: a 13-nation European 
free trade area with the United States and Canada as “half- 
member” participants—that is, the two North American coun- 
tries would enjoy the trade benefits without actually becoming 
treaty signers. Other nations would be free to join the free trade 
area at will. 

The result of such a Western economic union, say the British, 
would be a national division of labor, with each country pro- 
ducing the goods it is most qualified to make. 

“Specialization in industry,” declared another British official, 
“has always meant greater efficiency, improved quality, and 
lower prices. Such a super-economy would inevitably lead to a 


Reichhold Subsidiary 


Toronto, Ont. — Reichhold 
Chemicals Ltd. has formed a new 
subsidiary here, Varcum Chem- 
icals Corp. 

Varcum, originally a _ sub- 
sidiary of Varcum in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has facilities in 
Lindsay, Ont., for production of 
phenolic molding powders. Reich- 
hold will expand the Varcum 
plant capacity to 5-million 
pounds of phenolic powders an- 
nually. 


Cable Firms Merge 


Toronto—Canada Wire and 
Cable Co. will merge with West- 
ern Wire and Cable Co., which 
has plants in Edmonton, Sask., 
and Lancaster, N. B. 

In addition to its Toronto op- 
eration, Canada Wire has plants 


in British Columbia, Alberta, 


Manitoba, and Quebec. The 
merger was attributed to a desire 
by both companies to “pool our 
equipment and experience to 
permit better servicing and ex- 
pansion.” 


Oil Firm Applies 


Calgary, Alberta — An un- 
named “major oil company” has 
made formal application to the 
Alberta Oil and Gas Conserva- 
tion Board for permission to 
build a gas product line from here 
to Chicago. Board hearings on 
the new application will be sched- 
uled in the near future. 


De Havilland Buys Firm 


London—S. G. Brown, Ltd., 
a British precision instrument 
firm which has been state-owned 


concerned. 


group of nations 
Seven machine tools—priced 
Spain at the fair. 


United States. 


Chicago—Spain proved a surprising addition to the small 
a serious effort to show industrial 
equipment at the 1960 Chicago International Trade Fair. 


higher standard of living for the entire West, which would then 
be in a virtually impregnable position as far as Communism is 


as low as about half of what 


similar U.S.-made machines would cost—were displayed by 
Spanish representatives said it marked the 
first time Spanish-made tools had been publicly exhibited in the 


The equipment ranged from a universal milling machine 


>» will this solve 
your motor problem? 


: Carter ‘Classic’ f.h.p. GEARMOTOR 
10 single and double reduction models, 
10 to 750 r.p.m., 1 to 4 Ib. in. torque. 
Universal, shunt or series motors 12 v. 
to 220 v. input. Size 6 x 3}; x 3%” 


Governor available. Prompt delivery. 
Liberal O. E. M. discounts. 


2711 W. George St. Chicago 18 
one JUniper 8-7701 
Principal Cities 


carrying a $4,043 price tag to a $298 drilling machine. Amadeo 
Aizpitarte, sales director for Acme, a Spanish machine tool 
manufacturers group, said all are designed for mass produc- 
tion work. 

The Spanish salesman said he had found at least two potential 
buyers, but the basic aim during the Fair was to make as many 
contacts as possible with Midwestern companies. Acme also was 
trying to line up an American distributor and hung “distributor 
wanted” signs throughout their pavilion. 

But Spain isn’t the only European country preparing to make 
a strong bid for the U.S. market. Another recent entry is the 
Polish machine tool industry, which last year netted only seven 
sales at the fair. This year, the Poles are back in force, with a 


Foreign News in Brief 


since 1942, will pass back into 
private ownership. 

De Havilland Holdings Ltd. 
will pay a reported price of $2.8- 
million for control of the gyro- 
scope manufacturer, which cur- 
rently makes American Bosch 
Arma gyroscope under commer- 
cial license here. 


Mairexco Crossed Off 


Vienna—An Austrian import- 
export firm, Mairexco Export- 
Import GmbH., has been crossed 
off the list of firms permitted to 
do business with U.S. buyers. 

The U.S. embassy move came 
after the firm refused to tell U.S. 
foreign trade officers what Amer- 
ican firm had bought $100 worth 
of Austrian-made transistors. 


South African Surplus 


Johannesburg—The Union of 
South Africa may find itself over- 
burdened with surplus goods this 
year as a result of a growing inter- 
national boycott of its goods in 
protest against the country’s 
apartheid policy. 

Some 2-million cases of citrus 
fruit are reportedly rotting be- 
cause of the boycott by Scandi- 
navian countries. Malaya, which 
last year purchased some $9-mil- 
lion worth of goods, has stopped 
all trade with South Africa. In 
Africa itself, Sudan, Ghana, Ni- 
geria, Congo, and Kenya have all 
cut off their usual $30-million/ 
year flow of purchase orders. And 
in Trinidad, dock workers are re- 
fusing to unload all South Africa- 
bound goods. 


Canadian Scrap Prices 


Toronto—Canadian steel scrap 
has fallen to the lowest levels in 
almost six years with the recent 
warehouse price cut here of 
$3/ton for No. 1 grade. No. 2 
grade scrap dipped $2/ton. 


still bigger display, which includes 
a new high-speed production 
copying lathe, a vertical milling 
machine, a universal milling ma- 
chine, a radial drill, and guillotine 
shears. 

Although the Poles are pretty 
coy about their prices, the ma- 
chines were said to cost gener- 
ally 20% to 25% below com- 
parable American machines. 

“Some people didn’t think we 
were serious the last time we 
were here,” Mieczyslaw Pawlus, 
head of Metal export in the U.S. 
and Canada. 

“Now they know we are. We 
have a foothold in the Chicago 
area. Some of our machines are 
working here, and we intend to 
keep participating in the fair so 
that people will continue to see 
our machines.” 

Pawlus said his country is still 
looking for a Midwest represen- 
tative, and is thinking of setting 
up some sort of Polish-American 
trading company in Chicago to 


for the biggest exhibit—10,000- 
sq ft. of floor space—were the 
Japanese, who displayed a vast 
variety of products ranging from 
toys to three wheel trucks. 
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handle various Polish-made 
goods. FREE 
Sharing honors with the Poles BULLETIN 


available. 


TRANSFORMERS 


These magnetic devices provide a stabilized output 
voltage within +1% for a variation in input voltage 
of +15%. Complete factory adjustment helps assure 
uniform operation. There are no electronic or moving 
parts to be maintained. Roomy wiring compartments 
provide easy installation. Standard units are available 
from 15 va to 10 kva for 115-, 230-, and 460-volt 
circuits. Harmonic-filtered units, for equipment requir- 
ing stable supply voltage with low distortion, are also 


For more information, request publica- 
tion GEA-5754. General Electric Com- 
pany, Section 413-02, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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(Continued from page 1) 
of the emotional and economic 
steam is out of it. 

The latest import figures illus- 
trate the point. The Commerce 
Department reported last week 
that U.S. imports of foreign 
goods in May totaled $1,259,- 
500,000 slightly off from the $1,- 
263,800,000 total of May, 1959. 

For the first quarter of 1960, 
import prices of crude materials 
averaged 2% higher than during 
the same period of 1959, manu- 
factured goods were up 2%, and 
semi-manufactured items up 4%. 
Only foodstuffs, affected largely 
by coffee prices, were down 2%. 

Many U.S. industry executives, 
however, are at odds over what 
the current trend really means as 
far as the problem of foreign com- 
petition is concerned. Some feel 
it is a “bright spot” in a situation 
that was becoming increasingly 
gloomy, while others feel it is not 
an optimistic trend at all—merely 
a “momentary lull.” 

Here is what industry spokes- 
men told PW reporters: 

COPPER AND BRASS FAB- 
RICATORS: Figures on copper 
and brass mill product imports 
for the first four months of this 
years show: 19-million lb. in Jan- 
uary; 18-million in February; 16- 
million in March, and 14-million 
Ib. in April. But an official of the 
Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation told PURCHASING 
WEEK: 

“This seeming downward trend 
is not a great bright spot at the 
moment. It’s simply too soon to 
tell what it means or what it 
will mean in the long run,, We 
may be getting a breather, but we 
figure imports are still more or 
less at the annual rate of 200- 
million lb.—which is far too 
much.” 

ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT: “We don’t see any sub- 
stantial change in the import 
situation as far as our industry 
concerned,” commented Joseph 
F. Miller, managing director of 
the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association. Foreign 
competition is still severe in the 
heavy equipment end of our 
business as well as on wire and 
cable. 

“I think import prices will 
have to come up a long way to 
close the big gap—and that will 
take some doing.” 

MACHINE TOOLS: A 
spokesman for the Machine Tool 
Builders Association insists that 
imports of both cutting and form- 
ing tools are increasing faster 
than current figures indicate. 

As for prices, the spokesman 
said that a $10,000 U.S. made 
machine tool generally would cost 
about $6,500 from Germany and 
$5,000 from Japan. 

ELECTRONIC COMPO- 
NENTS: An official at the Elec- 
tronics Industries Association 
said the group is still hard at work 
to slow down imports in at least 
two product categories—tran- 
sistors and transistor radios from 
Japan. “As far as I know,” he 
said,“‘the latest figures show these 
imports are increasing over 1959, 
and we don’t see any signs of this 
trend abating.” 

INDUSTRIAL FASTENERS: 
Frank Masterson, president of 
the Industrial Fastener Institute, 
told PURCHASING WEEK, “Im- 
ports are a matter of real concern 
to the domestic fastener industry. 
Certainly our people are going to 
have to use every means avail- 
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Lure of Import Bargains Is Beginning to Wane 


able to become competitive with 
foreign made products coming 
from Europe and Japan. 

“The inching price increase 
abroad and slowly lengthening de- 
livery schedules are not going to 
be enough to dry up this trend 
toward foreign fasteners. In fact, 
we have heard that European 
fastener makers are planning to 
increase their capacity to sup- 
ply both the European and U.S. 
markets comfortably.” 

Just how long will the problem 
of foreign competition remain in 
the current vacuum? A _ well- 
known New York bank economist 
put it this way: 

“I feel recent developments 
have given U.S. industry a period 
grace in this area—a chance to 
adjust its prices, and supply and 
marketing tools to compete on a 
better footing with foreign prod- 
ucts, both in domestic and world 
markets. 

“The industrial boom spread- 
ing throughout Europe is by no 
means over. Most countries there 
are trying to curtail credit in order 
to spread the boom over a longer 
period of time. 

“On the other side of the 
picture we find our own economy 


moving sideways and in the light 
of current and anticipated busi- 
ness conditions, there is no need 
to expect higher prices for the 
rest of 1960. 

“Therefore, we might find 
this period of grace—call it a 
competitive stand-off if you will 
—with us the rest of the year. 
And if the standards of living and 
labor costs continue to rise 
throughout the world—and we 
continue to hold our own in- 
flationary tendencies in check— 
we might find this gap between 
import and domestic prices stabi- 
lizing or even lessening. But this 
depends upon too many factors 
to make any firm predictions.” 

Another source close to the 
steel industry told PURCHASING 
WEEK, “What happens from here 
on in depends mainly on what 
we do ourselves in the area of 
price and productivity. 

“Industries in both Europe 
and Japan are currently under 
heavy pressure from labor. They 
face a shortage of skilled labor 
and therefore must pay more to 
attract workers. If we can keep 
our own wages in line with pro- 
ductivity, we may be heading in 
the right direction.” 


(Continued from page 1) 
the machinists, electrical work- 
ers, auto workers and _steel- 
workers—signaled the start of 
the campaign. The AFL-CIO’s 
big industrial union department, 
headed by Walter Reuther, is 
coordinating the program, and 
a couple of officials from AFL- 
CIO headquarters in Washington 
are on hand. 

If the Philadelphia test run is 
successful, union leaders expect 
to try similar programs in other 
major U. S. cities. It is the first 
major organizing effort after a 
dearth of activity that has kept 
the AFL-CIO at the same mem- 
bership _figure—13.5-million— 
since 1955 when the federation 
was formed. 


HAMPERED BY RIVALRY 


Individual unions, particularly 
the industrial giants such as the 
steelworkers and United Auto 
Workers, are concentrating sep- 
arately on white collar member- 
ship drives in their territories. So 
far, these have met with limited 
success, despite the high poten- 
tial of non-union members in 
clerical and other white collar 
jobs. 

When it comes to organizing 
in industrial territory, AFL-CIO 
unions have been hampered by 
jurisdictional rivalries, and an 
admitted lack of enthusiasm for 
tackling tough organizing assign- 
ments. The Philadelphia drive 
is the first combined attempt to 
reverse this trend. 

The drive started with an IUD 
survey of non-union plants in the 
jurisdiction of the four AFL-CIO 
unions. These are smaller plants, 
averaging 200 workers, which the 
unions already have sorted out 
as their own particular targets 
and not to be fought over. 

The approach is being pat- 
terned after the old CIO indus- 
trial membership drives where 
organizers from different unions 


worked the same assignments 
and split up the returns. 


Unions Test New Organizing Tactics 
In Drive on Philadelphia Companies 


A similar campaign, under 
IUD auspices, is being tried out 
at the same time against one com- 
pany—U. S. Gypsum. In this 
case, eight AFL-CIO unions have 
begun an attempt to round up 
members at 31 U. S. Gypsum 
plants in the U. S. and Canada. 


Outlook for Lower Tags 
All but Disappears For 
Nonferrous Metal Buyers 


(Continued from page 1) 
and a few hinted that higher tags 
are a possibility this fall, with any 
sizable spurt in demand. 

The Senate Interior Committee 
late last week unanimously ap- 
proved and sent to the Senate a 
bill that would subsidize com- 
panies that produce less than 
2,000 tons of lead and zinc annu- 
ally. Such operators would re- 
ceive the difference between the 
market price and 17¢ a Ib. for 
lead and 14%¢ for zinc. 

Sen. Robert Kerr (D-Okla.) 
also is pressing for legislation 
that would roughly double cur- 
rent import tariffs on foreign lead- 
zinc ores and metal and provide 
additional duties to prop up 
domestic prices. 

The political tensions in the 
Belgian Congo already have 
played a significant part in firm- 
ing copper prices of late. Failure 
of the Congo to achieve a stable 
government shortly could have 
a continued strong bullish effect 
on both the world supply and 
price position. 

In the Congo, the Katanga 
Province—where the country’s 
mineral wealth is largely con- 
centrated—is vitally important to 
the world copper market. 

Union Miniere du _ Haut 
Katanga accounts for about 7% 
of world output. Any break in 
production in Katanga, there- 
fore, would immediately push 


world prices upward. 
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Two More | 

Philadelphia—A federal grand jury handed down two more in 
a series of indictments against electrical manufacturers last week, 
in the continuing investigation involving price-fixing. 

One indictment charged General Electric, Westinghouse, Allis- 
Chalmers and four of their officials with conspiring from 1955 
through 1959 to fix prices and restrain competition in the sale of 
turbine-generators, including nuclear-powered units. 


The other indictment named as defendants six firms 


including 


Allis-Chalmers and Westinghouse—on similar charges involving 


the sale of steam surface condensers. 


The other defendants, in 


this indictment were Foster Wheeler Corp. of New York, Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. of New York, C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Co., 
of Philadelphia, and Worthington Corp. of Harrison, N. J., and 


several of their officials. 


Propose U.S. Review Price, Wage Hikes 
Washington—A Senate banking subcommittee in the closing 
hours before Congressional recess last week revived an all-but- 
forgotten bill to provide for government review of major price 


and wage hikes. 


The new lease on life given the measure, sponsored by Sen. 
Joseph Clark (D-Pa.), assures that it will be an issue when Con- 


gress reconvenes in August. 


Carloadings Up 


in 2nd Quarter 


Washington—The Association of American Railroads last 
week reported a 0.5%. increase in rail freight traffic for the 
second quarter of 1960 over the same period last year. 

At the same time, the Association predicted third quarter car- 
loadings would climb to 6.3-million cars, 15.3% above the same 
steel-strike-depressed period of 1959. The report was based on 
a survey of 32 commodity groups in 13 regions of the U. S. 


Central Makes Merger Offer to B&O 


New York—The New York 


Central Railroad has made a 


merger offer to Baltimore & Ohio stockholders that may set off 
one of the biggest rail battles in the industry’s history. 

The move comes on top of a similar bid two weeks ago by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to obtain control of the B&O as 
a first step toward merging the two roads. 

Industry observers are predicting the new offer may lead to a 
three-way merger between the Central, B&O, and C&O. 


Stockpile Sales and Synthetics Check 
Soaring Prices of Natural Rubber 


(Continued from page 1) 
how high natural rubber would 
be now if it weren’t for stockpile 
selling,” one rubber trader 
pointed out. 

Right now tree rubber is selling 
for more than 47¢/lb.—14¢ 
above year-ago levels. And half 
that increase has taken place over 
the past two months. 

The main pressures which have 
been pushing rubber prices up 
are: 

® Growing European and Com- 
munist demand, High levels of 
industrial activity, road building, 
and increasing use of cars in these 
areas have aggravated the long- 
standing tight world rubber sup- 
ply situation. 

@ International tensions. The 
collapse of the summit conference 
and subsequent events helped 
boost the price of this strategic 
material. 

@ Far East speculation. Specu- 
lators have been holding large 
quantities of natural rubber from 
world markets in anticipation of 
rising prices. 

But there are offsetting forces 
at work which seem about ready 
to clamp the lid on these rising 
prices. 

®@ World supply. While the pos- 
sibility of increasing supply of 
tree rubber is limited, production 
of the natural commodity is 
running about 3% ahead of last 

ear. 

Since 1957, world consump- 
tion of natural rubber has ex- 
ceeded world production. This 
year, according to the Interna- 
tional Rubber Study Group, pro- 
duction will just about balance— 


even slightly exceed—consump- 
tion. 

® Government stockpile selling. 
Both the U.S. and Britain are 
selling off natural rubber stock- 
piles in an attempt to counter the 
steep price rise. 

The U.S. had planned to sell 
about 50,000 tons a year, but 
already has sold 70,000 tons 
since last October. Britain has 
sold over 50,000 tons. 

The U.S. price is the going 
market price minus %¢. 

The strong stockpile sales in- 
dicates that buyers have been 
building up their natural rubber 
requirements against the possi- 
bility of still higher prices. 

@ Synthetic rubber. Synthetic 
rubber—selling at about half the 
price of natural—is making 
Steady inroads into the use of 
natural rubber. 

Europe, Japan, and Russia are 
expanding their synthetic rubber 
capacity. In the U.S. consumption 
of synthetic rubber should go up 
4%2% this year, while natural 
rubber usage is expected to de- 
cline 1 to 2%. 

e “Natural” synthetic. Perhaps 
the strongest brake to high tree 
rubber prices is the coming pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber that 
can replace natural in truck tires, 
aircraft, and heavy agricultural 
equipment, where current syn- 
thetics can’t fill the bill. 

Shell Chemical, the first com- 
mercial producer, has scheduled 
large scale production of its 
“natural” synthetic—Shell Iso- 
prene Rubber—for this fall. Its 
current price is 35¢/lb. f.o.b. 
seller’s plant. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

TRADERS’ DILEMMA—At the same time, U.S., govern- 
ment trade policy makers are advocating easing of tariff restric- 
tions. They are preparing to go to next fall’s international trade 
negotiating sessions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) at Geneva with as many new offers of import 
tariff and quota concessions on foreign products as possible. 
The idea is to hew to a freer trade policy line to win maximum 


benefits for U.S. exports. 


But many U.S. industries that would be affected by such 


concessions are fighting back. 


Hundreds of briefs have been 


filed in advance of the public hearings starting July 11 in 


opposition to the government’s 
plus items. 


initial offer-list of some 2,000- 


Among the many domestic producers that will 


try to get the offer lists reduced are makers of iron and steel 
mill products, nonferrous metals and mineral items, chemicals 
(particularly synthetic coal tar derivatives), cotton and woolen 


textiles. 


e . e 
INVENTORY QUANDRY—lInability to patternize inventory 
planning and control policies (except to pare down generally) 
among industrial procurement men is baffling economic fore- 
casters who are trying to pinpoint when the U. S. economy will 


step more lively. Most active 


participants in industry’s most 


active guessing game are the steelmakers, who ordered wholesale 
mill shutdowns over the July Fourth holiday and are experienc- 
ing their worst production weeks since the 1958 recession. 

But most steelmakers still are sticking gamely to recent pre- 
dictions that August will be their turning point. Steel orders for 
1961 autos, of course, are the key factor in this expectation. Also, 
one big Midwest producer claims it already has had some feelers 
from other customers for August orders, notes cautiously that 
there has been a “slight” pickup in appliance orders, and adds 
that road building machinery makers already have signified their 
intention of resuming steel purchases when August’s “dog days” 


end. 


On prices, industry sources remain adamant—“no concessions 


at all, and we’re making none 


to anybody,” declared one mill 


spokesman. Warehouses and a few bar mills have been carrying 
on most of the recent price-cutting activity. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE—Cleveland P. A.’s report: “The appear- 
ance of production and new order stability . . . is a little more 


firmly entrenched in June . . 
area seems to be leveling out.” 


. over-all business pattern for the 


Other Midwest sources say the mid-April price adjustment in 
cutting tools (that gave bigger margins to supply houses) has 
resulted in an unstable price situation as forecast by many buyers. 
But some supply house spokesmen say it will take another two 
months to evaluate that market accurately. 


Ford Stirs Up Tempest in Detroit 
By Switching Natural Gas Supplier 


(Continued from page 1) 
the decision was made “after an 
examination of competitive bids.” 

“This decision was based on the 
simple fact that the second sup- 
plier had submitted the low bid,” 
Ward said. “Such decisions are 
universally accepted as part of 
the normal purchasing policy of 
any well-managed, competitive 
company. 

“Unfortunately, in this case, 
the unsuccessful bidder used our 
acceptance of the better offer to 
provoke a well-publicized con- 
troversy involving the two sup- 
plier firms.” 

Ward said Panhandle offered 
to supply Ford with gas at 35¢ 
per 1,000 cu. ft., or 7.2¢ less 
than Michigan Consolidated had 
been charging. 

Michigan Consolidated raised 
a loud protest, which was backed 
by the Detroit Common Council. 
The gas company charged that 
Ford’s decision meant Dearborn 
homeowners would be penalized 
by about $5.50 a year in higher 
gas rates. 
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Ward called the charges “unfair 
and untrue.” Nevertheless, he 
said, Ford would amend its deci- 
sion and continue to buy natural 
gas from Consolidated. 

“We will pay the higher rates it 
demands—and is now getting— 
and we will buy the same amount 
of gas it has been selling to us 
annually over the past three 
years,” Ward said. Any addi- 
tional amounts of gas needed by 
Ford, he said, would be pur- 
chased from Panhandle at the 
lower rate. 

Meantime, he said, Ford would 
go before the Dearborn City 
Council and ask permission for 
Panhandle to do business in the 
city. 

Hugh C. Daly, executive presi- 
dent of Michigan Consolidated, 
said the new plans changed noth- 
ing. “It still means the invasion 
of our gas markets by an inter- 
state pipeline company that 
doesn’t serve the public, and its 
rates to Ford would not be sub- 
ject to federal regulation,” Daly 
said. 


GAO Follows Up Senate Gripes on Buying 


(Continued from page 1) 
teens. Weapons procurement as 
such would not be involved. 

Plans for the study were un- 
wrapped following two new dis- 
closures by GAO of alleged 
wasteful buying in the Pentagon: 


@GAO claimed that Army 
spent $1.6-billion for thousands 
of defective M-48 and M-48A1 
medium tanks between 1952 and 
1956. In a report four years in 
the making, GAO claimed Army 
maintenance records showed that 
“breakdowns in the engine, trans- 
mission and track suspension 
areas were of such a nature that 
the tanks were frequently out of 
commission despite limited use.” 
The Army claimed the report was 
inaccurate and misleading and 
that the service had gotten gen- 
erally good usage from the tanks. 


@J. A. Maurer, Inc., acting as 
subcontractor under one defense 
contract, billed North American 
Aviation Inc. $1,280 apiece for 
Air Force cameras that Maurer 
had previously sold to the Air 
Force directly for $1,114. GAO 


said further that North Ameri- 
can accepted the price without 
checking into the reasonableness 
of the cost data submitted by 
Maurer. 

Douglas called for a sweeping 
study after making public a new 
list of 10 items bought by the 
military which he said showed 
wastefulness in buying and dis- 
posal. A week earlier he dis- 
played on the Senate floor 10 
other items that he said were 
overpriced to the military (see 
PW, June 20, p. 1). 

The new items as listed for dis- 
posal by the military included a 
small canvas bag bought for $93; 
a four-foot tin pipe bought for 
airplane heating units, $300; 
screwdrivers bought for $1 apiece 
and a listening device, or “bug”, 
used to overhear conversations, 
for $1,100. 

After discussing the project 
with Douglas, GAO officials 
decided they would first make a 
preliminary study of the 20 items 
that the senator made public. If 
they decide the matter warrants 
such a study, they will meet with 


Brass Mills May Sing Happy Days 


New York—Top-level brass 
mill officials may soon be singing 
a different tune on prices. Weary 
of price-cutting, they see signs 
of a period of stable pricing 
ahead. 

“I think we’ve just about hit 
bottom,” a vice-president of a 
leading Eastern mill told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK. “All signs now 
point to an improved sales picture 
with consequent leveling off of 
prices for the last half of this 
year.” 

He said his company has al- 
ready started putting on extra men 
in anticipation of a production 
increase—‘“despite the fact that 
we'll be shutting down soon for 
two weeks of summer vacation.” 

He pointed to these latest de- 
velopments as signaling an up- 
turn: 


@ INCREASED TOOL AND 
DIE ORDERS. Tool and die 
orders, from the auto industry 
mainly, have always proved a 
“traditional bellwether for our 
industry.” 


@CHANGES IN FHA 
CREDIT RATE. The _ Fed- 
eral Housing Authority’s de- 
cision to lower the rates on loans 
for houses, he said, should pro- 
vide an uplift for the building 
industry, with a consequent boost 
in sales of plumbing and elec- 
tric supplies. 

Despite mill officials’ optimism, 
discounting on copper and brass 
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mill products continued last 
week, with many mills allowing 
buyers to combine orders of such 
products as sheet and rod into 
one package to avail themselves 
of quantity prices. 

In copper water tubing, last 
month’s attempt by Bridgeport 
Brass to eliminate quantity dis- 
counts was all but wiped out. 

Last May 23, Bridgeport an- 
nounced it was eliminating the 
5% discount on 10,000 Ib. quan- 
tities of water tubing and reduc- 
ing the minimum to 2,000 lb. 
The rest of the industry not only 
failed to go along with Bridge- 
port but has established even 
greater discounts than existed be- 
fore the move. 

Current discounts are set at 
3% for 10,000 lb. or ft., and 
5% for 2,000 lb. or ft. Thus, 
buyers can get % in. Type K 
tubing, for example, which lists 
at $39.92/100 ft., at consider- 
ably reduced prices if they buy 
im quantity. 

The import-ravaged brass mill 
industry, however was not the 
only category of copper products 
being hit by too much supply and 
too little demand. 


Electrical wiring material 


prices were cut approximately 
11%, bringing current discounts 
available to buyers in this area 
down as much as 30% below last 
year’s prices. 

Hardest hit were rubber-in- 
sulated building wire, thermo- 


Douglas to lay out plans for one 
and to select items to be covered. 

Unless the GAO finds over- 
whelming evidence against pur- 
suing such an investigation, one 
is almost certain to be approved. 
GAO as an arm of Congress 
normally conducts an investiga- 
tion upon request of any Senate 
or House member. 

A Douglas aide explained that 
the investigation would differ in 
several respects from those made 
by GAO to date. 


@A whole raft of items would 
be covered, instead of the usual 
practice of GAO in investigat- 
ing only one procurement award 
at a time. 


@The investigation would be 
made into many items currently 
being purchased. In many of its 
investigations to date, GAO re- 
ports have been historical in that 
the items covered have been 
bought, paid for and used up be- 
fore a report ever was made. 

As envisaged by Douglas, 
GAO investigators would follow 
through the process of procure- 
ment of an item from start to 
finish. They would begin with the 
negotiation, then the award, the 
subcontracting of components, 
the cost and accounting pro- 
cedures used, and the delivery 
to the military. 

The principal aim of the study 
is to determine where initial 
slip-ups in defense procurement 
and supply would likely occur. 
To this end, the GAO study pro- 
posed by Douglas would look 
into the Defense Department’s 
financial operations; accounting 
offices and into contracting pro- 
cedures. 

For industry, studies would be 
made into whether proper speci- 
fications were issued in contract- 
ing work and whether perform- 
ance charts were established. 

In addition, defense contrac- 
tors pricing arrangements would 
be studied to determine whether 
the contractors may be charging 
off general research and develop- 
ment or engineering or other 
costs to specific military con- 
tracts. 


plastic building wire, service en- 
trance cable, and non-metallic 
sheathed cable—all of which ac- 
count for the major portion of 
wire consumption in building and 
construction. 

While last week’s cuts were re- 
ported to be limited mainly to 
small manufacturers and manu- 
facturers’ agents, large producers, 
including Anaconda, Okonite, 
and General Cable, said they are 
“studying” the new prices and 
intend to remain “competitive.” 
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Wire Rope Makers Press for Stiffer Taritts 


Cotton Industry Fails 
In Bid to Boost Tariffs 


Washington Independent 
wire rope makers are driving 
hard to get increased protection 
against threats from foreign im- 
ports. 

Leader of the push for higher 
tariff barriers or quotas is the in- 
dustry trade group, Independent 
Wire Rope Manufacturers As- 
sociation, whose executive sec- 
retary, C. William Brown, told 
PURCHASING WEEK: 

“We'd like to see a return to 
the 25% tariff of five years ago. 
Under the GATT agreement, this 
tariff has gradually been whittled 
down to only 8%%, and, as a 
result, imports have climbed 
from zero to 10% of all wire 
rope sold in this country.” 


NOT SITTING DOWN 


Meanwhile, individual com- 
panies, which make up the mem- 
bership of the association (“We 
have 12 of the 13 independent 
American wire rope makers in 
our group”) are not sitting still in 
the face of increased threats to 
their industry. Here’s how some 
of these companies are fighting 
back: 

@EMPLOYEE EDUCA- 
TION. “The Macwhyte Company 
pays from 250% more per hour 
than its foreign competitors . . . 
Whether it can continue to pro- 
vide job security in the future 
depends upon whether we can 
continue to manufacture high 
quality wire rope and profitably 
sell it at competitive prices” 

That’s how Macwhyte Co., 
Kenosha, Wis.. is trying to im- 
press its employees with the 
threat of foreign competition. A 
New York firm, Paulsen-Webber 
Cordage Corp., has actually sat 
down at the bargaining table with 
its union, the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union. 

“The union has been very co- 
operative,” president Frederick 
Paulsen told PW. “Small ropes 
are made, on small high speed 
machines. Where one man used to 
handle only one machine, one 
man now operates four—thanks 
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to the cooperation of our em- 
ployees in helping us cut costs.” 

@IMPROVED QUALITY. 
Many companies have made con- 
certed efforts to increase the 
breaking strength, improve the 
core, and add better packaging to 
their wire rope. Paulsen-Webber, 
for example, has added regularly 
spaced gold circles to its product 
as a “ready-measure” for its cus- 
tomers. 

® IMPROVED SERVICE. 
Companies such as Macwhyte, 
Webber-Paulsen, and Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, 
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Mo., have each “sharpened up” 
their inventories in distributor 
warehouses around the country. 
“By carrying larger inventories,” 
Paulsen, declared, “we can give 
customers prompt deliveries and 
efficient service.” 

@“BUY AMERICAN” AD- 
VERTISING. “Start now to 
build up your ‘All-American’ ma- 
terials handling team,” reads an 
ad for Macwhyte slings and 
cable assemblies. 

“Our salesmen are showing 
local government buyers that pur- 
chasing foreign wire rope—even 
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at a savings of 50%—actually 
adds up to a loss for the com- 
munity”, Paulsen said. 

“Foreign bidders,” he went on, 
“contribute nothing to a com- 
munity but a low price on a single 
purchase. When we operate in a 
community, we make work for 
local citizens, pay taxes directly 
as well as producing taxes 
through our payroll. These tax 
contributions more than offset the 
differences in price between our 
products and the foreign prod- 
ucts.” 

Are the American manufac- 
turers winning their fight against 
foreign competition? 

In the area of government buy- 
ing, “local municipal P.A.’s have 
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understood the dangers of buying 
foreign, and they seem to be 
sympathetic,” said one top-level 
company official. “But our pleas 
seem to have fallen on deaf ears 
in Congress, and the Navy goes 
on buying the vast majority of 
its wire rope from overseas at 
prices 20% to 40% below our 
prices.” 

In the area of employee educa- 
tion, a lot depends on which 
union is running the shop. While 
Paulsen-Webber has had con- 
siderable success in its relation- 
ship with the Seafarers Union, 
other shops have been somewhat 
less successful with such groups 
as the United Auto Workers and 
the United Steelworkers. 
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You can tell 


the &)UG!F man 


by his complete line of bearings! 


He offers you the most complete line of ball and 
roller bearings available — many thousands of 
sizes in all. No one else can fill your needs so 
completely! 

He offers expert help with any kind of bearing 
problem, too. For he’s a specialist himself—who’s 


backed by versatile application engineers and 
bearing designers. 

If you’re getting anything less than depend- 
able bearing delivery or service, call in the 
StS man today. He’ll show you how efficient 
and economical buying bearings can be! _ 5920 
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SKF INDUSTRIES. INC., PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
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